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Note on Hosea 1—3 


C. H. TOY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


T is generally agreed that Hos. 4—14 (omitting the Judah 

passages, 14 10, parts or the whole of 14 2-9, and a few 
other insertions) is a unity; material and tone are substantially 
the same throughout. But there is room for doubt whether 
chaps. 1—3 belong with the rest of the book, for, while, like 
all pre-exilic prophetic writings, the two parts have in common 
dissatisfaction with the existing condition of religion, the. dif- 
ferences between them are great. The contrast between the 
connected discourse and smooth flowing style of chap. 2 and 
the isolated paragraphs and exclamatory sentences of 4—14 is 
obvious. The two differ also in the material that interests them: 
in 4—14 there is a survey of the whole state of affairs in the 
northern kingdom—the bull-worship, the ignorance of the priests, 
the corruption of the royal court, the foreign relations are 
denounced; in 1—3 it is the worship of the local baals that 
excites the writer’s indignation. These differences cannot be 
accounted for by the supposition that the two parts were com- 
posed at different periods in one man’s life. In the books of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel we have series of discourses ex- 
tending over many years, but the treatment, tone and style 
remain the same throughout in each book.! The sharp variations 
in Hosea point naturally to difference of authorship. 


1 Only genuine material, of course, is here considered. 
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But the first part, chaps. 1—3, seems not to be a unity. The 
central discourse, chap. 2, has references to a future reconstruction 
that suggest the hand of an exilic or post-exilic editor, and the 
same thing is true of 3 5.2 The promise in 21 stands isolated; 
it connects neither with the preceding nor with the succeeding 
context, and is a late addition. Another fragment is 2 3, which 
presupposes a discourse that has not been preserved. 


The two paragraphs describing symbolical actions, 1 2-6. 8f., 3, 
appear to be independent productions, connected organically 
neither with chap. 2 nor with each other. In the first of these 
the prophet is commanded by Yahweh to marry a lewd woman, 
and three children are born of the marriage; the first child is 
said (v. 3) to be Hosea’s, not illegitimate, and the connection 
conveys the impression that the other two also were considered 
to be born in lawful wedlock. After vy. 2 there is no reference 
to the character of the woman—the interest is all in the children. 
The name of the first child, Jezreel, is given not a religious 
but a political significance;4 the fall of the Jehu dynasty is 
regarded as imminent (the date is thus indicated). The other 
names express the rejection of Israel by Yahweh; the isolated 


statement of 23 (‘say to your brethren’ Ammi and to your 
sister 5 Ruhamah’) is identical in sense with 2 25, and is somehow 
connected with the preceding. 


In 12-9 the wife seems to be introduced simply for the pur- 
pose of accounting for the children; symbolical names of children 
were desired and the natural preliminary was a marriage. As 
the wife represents the unfaithful nation, it was natural that 
she should be described as lewd; yet the calm tone of the story 
is noticeable. The names convey in themselves no slur on wife 
or children; the procedure is similar to that of Isaiah (Isa. 8 1-4). 
There is no trace of emotion, no love, indignation or sorrow. 


2 The clause ‘and David their king’ is omitted by some critics. 

3 The next verse (describing the future of the two kingdoms) is prob- 
ably from a still different Judean hand. 

4 The name has a different signification in 224 and 22. 

5 The Septuagint has ‘brother’ and ‘sister,’ which readings should per- 
haps be adopted. 
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The romantic history of a man wounded in his deepest feelings 
through an ill-fated marriage that saddened his life and colored 
his thought seems to me to have no foundation in the text. If 
there had been passionate devotion and sorrow, there would 
doubtless have been some mention of it, but there is none; the 
narrative is a quiet statement of facts. Nor is the supposition 
of an unfortunate marriage necessary to explain the tender 
tone that appears in parts of 4—14 or the conception of Yahweh 
as a god who loved his people; a man of tender and loving 
nature might, without a crushing marital experience, think of 
the national deity as loving, and might, as a patriot, grieve 
over the decadence and misfortunes of his country. 

The woman of chap. 3 is, as it seems to me, not the same 
with her of chap. 1; the mise en scéne and the aim are different 
in the two narratives.7 There we have a marriage with an 
unchaste woman and the birth of children, setting forth the 
Israelitish worship of alien deities and the consequent wrath 
of Yahweh; here it is the purchase of an unchaste slave-girl 
who is to be secluded, not allowed to be wife to her (unnamed) 
purchaser or to any man, the lesson being Israel’s coming de- 
privation of all the national apparatus of religion, that is, the de- 
struction of the national life by exile. The woman is not the 
Gomer of the first chapter, for she has been living with a 
paramour, and nothing is said of the former wife’s having been 
made a slave. There is no expression of sentiment in the story, 
the transaction is official and business-like; the girl is used 
simply as a symbol. The two narratives are similar figurative 
representations independent each of the other, and it is un- 
necessary to attempt to harmonize them. 

The section chaps. 1—3 is a mass of separate prophetic pro- 
ductions, originating in different periods, and put together, as 
was the manner of scribes, by a late editor who made no vig- 
orous attempt at coherency. The hands of editors are recogniz- 


6 So Jeremiah, who was unmarried. 

7 The Wy of 31 is intended to connect this episode with that of the 
first chapter; but this is a well-known editorial device for combining a 
later paragraph with an earlier. Perhaps the awkward sentence beginning 
421 nnn (12) owes its origin to the same desire. 

6* 
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able throughout the section, and this fact, together with the 
curtness and vagueness of some of the expressions, makes it 
difficult to discover the chronological relations between the 
paragraphs. There has been, perhaps, an interchange of in- 
fluence. In the original form of chap. 2 (which is of the eighth 
century) Yahweh is the husband of the adulterous Israel, and 
the marriage in chap. 1 may be merely the dramatization of 
this idea; or, the imitation may have been in the opposite 
direction. It is not necessary indeed to suppose borrowing in 
either direction; the two descriptions may have come from a 
common fund of thought. But the juxtaposition of the two 
suggests some relation between them, and the precedence should, 
probably, be given to the ordinary prophetic style of chap. 2 
rather than to the somewhat confused symbolism of the first 
chapter. On the other hand the designation of the land of 
Israel as ‘Jezreel’ (2 24), the land made productive by the favor 
of Yahweh, may be designed to do away with the bloody 
Jezreel and the terrible threat of 15; and the ‘Ammi’ of 23. 25 
and the ‘Ruhamah’ of 23 may be a reply to the negations of 
16.9. But these and other such details can hardly be fixed 
with certainty. 

The statement in 12 that Hosea’s marriage was contracted 
by command of Yahweh is the conventional prophetic way of 
claiming divine. authority for words and deeds. It proves only 
(supposing that a real marriage took place) that the writer of 
the section held such a procedure to be permissible by Yahweh. 
The text says distinctly that the marriage was an actual fact 
not a vision or a figure of speech; but it is possible that v. 2 
is the work of an editor who ascribed to an old prophet what 
he would not have done himself, just as Deut. 20 16f. enjoins for 
the time of the conquest a procedure that was impossible in 
the seventh century. 

Though the author of chaps. 4—-14 cannot be considered to 
be the author of chap. 2 or the actor in the episodes of chaps. 1 
and 3, the several parts of 1—3 throw light on the religious 
conceptions of various periods. The people are described as 
being, in the eighth century, completely devoted to the worship 
of the local deities. Yahweh is thought of as a jealous god 
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without the alternations of tenderness and severity that appear 
in 4—14. The hope of future national revival is connected 
with the anticipation of the political union of the two parts of 
the nation (Ezekiel’s expectation). If the procedures of chaps. 1 
and 3 are real, they indicate a curious liberty of symbolic action 
that certain prophets allowed themselves; but possibly they are 
pure inventions. 
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Studies in the Diction of the Psalter 
First Article 
WALDO s. PRATT 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE purpose of these Studies is not to discuss afresh the 

whole critical problem of the Psalter, but to present certain 
facts bearing upon that problem which seem not to have at- 
tracted much notice, though apparently of some importance. 
It is proposed simply to give summaries of certain phenomena 
in the vocabulary and lexical usage of the Psalter, and to 
consider questions as to their possible relation to its literary 
history. 

Much of the matter to be presented is statistical, involving 
close attention to minutiae, and the entire discussion belongs 
to a class of critical investigations that is not always highly 
esteemed for other reasons than its intricacy. It is only fair 
to say that the pursuit of this kind of inquiry, certainly on so 
extensive a scale, was not originally in the writer’s mind. As 
it was taken up for experiment, however, and subjected to 
prolonged testing, it has seemed to have enough validity and 
suggestiveness to warrant pressing it to conclusions, so that its 
results may be compared with those reached in other ways. 

The tendency of Psalter commentation has been to be strongly 
subjective. This does not mean that it has usually been dom- 
inated by an obtrusive personal bias or prejudice, though 
these have not always been avoided, but simply that, owing to 
the inherent peculiarities of the problem, much has been made 
of presuppositions or assumptions, or, at least, of canons derived 
from the critic’s mere feeling or instinct. The trained instinct 
is surely a valuable implement of research, but it commands 
confidence only when exercised in close contact with the ob- 
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served facts and with all the facts that merit observation. Our 
main object here is to add to the store of such facts. These, 
if correctly recorded and fairly appraised, lead on toward con- 
clusions. Whether the inferences that are here suggested are 
reasonable remains to be seen. All that is claimed for these 
Studies is that they represent an attempt to pursue a course 
of genuinely scientific induction, with emphasis always upon 
objective phenomena as basal to and directive of the reasoning. 

It is surprising that no elaborate studies seem to have been 
made in the vocabulary and diction of the Psalter. The fact 
that the Psalter is apparently a composite collection would 
naturally suggest such studies, since delicate lexical tests have 
often proved helpful in analyzing diverse materials. In applying 
these, it is important to remember that the compositeness of 
the Psalter probably has several aspects. Different poems may 
come from very different sources. Whole groups of poems may 
represent periods and circumstances. Individual poems may be 
made up of independent sections, or may have been subjected 
to considerable emendation or interpolation. The detection and 
classification of these heterogeneous materials should not be 
left to critical intuition, but, if possible, should be connected 
with some line of objective analysis. Although lexical tests are 
seldom demonstrative, yet they supply invaluable hints that may 
be taken as a basis of argument. 

These Studies will be confined to the following topics:— 
(a) Some general summaries of the Psalter vocabulary, with 
notes on the relative frequency of the words and on their 
distribution among the poems and groups of poems; (b) A special 
investigation of what will be called the “liturgical” vocabulary, 
with inferences from its distribution;! (c) A similar treatment 
of the vocabulary of the “David” poems; (d) A similar treatment 
of the Elohistic division of the collection; (e) Some notes upon 
other topics more or less involved in the foregoing. 

1 The main points in the discussion of the first two topics have already 
been embodied in an article in the Journal of Theological Studies for 
January, 1913. These are here restated with greater elaboration of some 


details, so as to be directly accessible for comparison with similar details 
under the other topics. 
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In vocabulary studies it is usually necessary first of all to try 
to establish a rectified text. Particularly would this seem in- 
dispensable in the case of the Psalter, the text of which is: 
rather notoriously doubtful in many places. Yet, for the precise 
purposes here in view, this extremely difficult task can be largely 
avoided, since it proves that most of the corrections that would 
most naturally be made have but slight effect upon the statistics 
that are chiefly used, and since, when it is a cardinal principle 
to eliminate subjective factors, the very subjective process of 
textual emendation is out of place, certainly at the outset. 
When one is seeking for clues as to the history of the received 
text as it stands, any emendation runs the risk of obliterating 
or distorting significant evidence. 


There is, I think, no satisfactory separate vocabulary of the 
Psalter. Hence the student must either make it up direct from 
the text, or collate it from trustworthy general concordances. 
In the present case the latter course was followed, and this has 
proved satisfactory for the immediate purposes. 2 

If we omit the captions, the four benedictions at the end of 
Bks. I—IV, mp, and the inseparables, the ordinary text of 


the Psalter comprises about 18,400 words. In examining the 
distribution of certain words, it is useful, also, to set aside the 
formulae m5 (at the opening or close of a poem) and % 
yon odd (as in Ps. 136). 


As ordinarily counted, the vocabulary from which the text 
is made up contains about 2,150 words, though, of course, 
opinions would vary as to how far closely related forms should 
be separated or combined. In estimating this total, also, con- 
siderable variation would result as soon as corrections or emend- 
ations of the text were admitted. For preliminary purposes, 


2 In English there are two Vocabularies, that of Arthur S. Fiske (Hart- 
ford, privately printed, 1887) and that of George A. Alcock (London, Elliot 
Stock, 1903). The former is a mere word-list, without citation of passages; 
it is almost complete and very accurate. The latter aims to cite all the 
passages and furnish some other information, but is defective and not 
above criticism in other regards. 

3 Inseparables combined with a pronoun, so as to make a separate 
word, appear in about 470 cases, raising the above total towards 19,000. 
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however, it proves convenient and safe to use the ordinarily 
accepted list as it stands, 

A very large number of these words occur but a few times 
each. Thus nearly 900 are found only in single poems, and 
about 1,000 more occur in not more than twelve poems. There 
are about 235 words that occur with relative frequency—in 
more than twelve poems. Throughout the present study these 
latter are called “common,” while the rest are called “rare.” 
Taken by themselves, the “common” words make up about 68 °/o 
of the entire text and the “rare” words about 32 °/o. 

The gradation from words that are “common” to those that are 
“rare” is, of course, continuous. Where to draw the line between the 
two classes is a question, and any separation must be arbitrary. The 
fixing of the dividing-point at twelve poems was made after considerable 
experimentation, and seems to have practical utility. 

Classification by the number of poems in which the words occur, 
rather than by the total number of occurrences, is obviously wise, since 
mere repetitions within a given poem are much less significant than 
appearances in independent poems. Exact arrangement, however, is 
made difficult by the fact that “doublets” of the same passages are 
found, for which in some cases allowance ought to be made. 

For convenience of reference, we here insert the list of 
“common” words, as thus secured, arranging them, as nearly 
as may be, in ten groups, beginning with those found in the 
largest. number of poems, and ending with those found in only 
thirteen poems (these latter lying close to the arbitrary line 
drawn between “common” and “rare” words): 

A B Cc D E 

In 57—130 41—54 33—40 27—32 
poems poems poems 
mya 8 
m3 ws 
722 nox 
"2 DR n. 
Ti WI 
Nin "i 
yn ww 
99m I. a) 
Ti n. =) 
RV v. key 
on Sank x3 
2W adj. myw pe 
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In 57—130 
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In 21—23 
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B 
41—54 
poems 

7 

aw 
md 
“tY conj. 
ry 
np 
SPL 


C 
33—40 
poems 

yer 

N35 
po 
aba) 

128 

3} 5) pa) 
ip) 
by 
wip 
ip 
Dip 
7 
aw 
aA)” 
H 


16—18 
poems 


"a8 


NS n. 


BAIN 
53 


3 v. 
a7 
wT 


D 
27-32 
poems 

” 
133 
by5 

“5D 

y 
py 
prs 
3s 
USUL 
on 
sv 


E 
2496 
poems 


mvyn 
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Average total number of occurrences of each word:— 

A. 190 B. 7% C.56 D. 44 E.35 F.29 G.25 H. 22 L119 J. 1% 

Taken together, these 236 words occur about 12,275 times, averaging 
over 50 times for each word. 

If the purpose here were the drafting of a critically satis- 
factory vocabulary, the above list would need considerable sifting, 
and various questions as to meaning and usage would at once 
present themselves. But it will be found that even so rough 
a list a this can be employed for certain forms of analysis 
without danger of serious error. One of the first things to be 
examined is the question whether a separation cannot be made 
(by the use of objective criteria) between those parts of the 
Psalter that are relatively peculiar, individual or singular and 
those that are relatively conventional or formal. In some way 
we need to get at a standard within the Psalter itself. This 
standard can be tentatively determined by using the above list 
of “common” words as a basis for statistical analyses. 

There is wide variation among the poems as to the proportion 
in their text of the words here called “rare.” If they were all 
of about the same texture, the proportion of “rare” words would 
not be far from 33 °%o in all cases. But, on examination, we 
find that some poems show much higher percentages than this, 
rising in a few cases above 50, while others show very low 
percentages, falling in one case to 0. Of course, where the 
percentage of “rare” words is high, that of “common” words 
is low, and vice versa. And not only is there variation in the 
percentages, but the distribution of the poems that are “strong” 
(in “rare” words) and those that are “weak” is suggestive. The 
only way to exhibit this latter point is throagh some sort of 
diagram, but the mere figures of the percentages can be set 
down in a table, as follows: 


Percentages of Rare Words in the Several Psalms. 
I. II. Kil. V. 
58, 60, 65 — 


_ 
< 
pa 


129 


51 ie 
45, 68 


107, 114, 137 
108, 182, 139 


78, 83 


bri yer 


| Bol Sl | 
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I II. IIT. IV. V. 


17, 39 ie 76,80 104 144, 147 
11, 18, 35 69 ti es 124 

8, 40 ois 73,77 106 126, 149 
ae 64 sie 105 110 
22 50, 70 74, 88, 89 93, 94 119 
6 5B, 72 75, 79 90 127 

10 62 on ~ — 

7 wos 81 ven am 

15, 29, 32, 38 44, 49 92, 102 109, 122 
140 


5, 12, 37 42, 46, 63 87 103 
1, 16, 26, 31, 36 57, 59 = 133, 141 
48 


— 142 
D5 ee 101 116, 148 
4, 20 3, 52 95, 98 111, 112, 120 
96 123 
100 128, 146 
97 131, 135 
113, 121 
130, 145 
136, 143 
118, 125 
117 
115, 138 
134 


Merely a glance at the poems whose percentages are high 
is enough to identify them as among the most individual in 
the collection. For this reason they are not readily arranged 
in groups or classes, and, as wholes, they present no marked 
similarities to poems further down the list. 

But the case is different with the poems whose percentages 
are low. Here we find a considerable amount of conventionality 
in expression, as well as general similarities of topic and spirit. 
In most cases we should naturally call the prevailing style 
“liturgical,” and this designation has so great convenience that 
it may be adopted, with the proviso, however, that it may need 
further definition. This general style is not at all confined to 
the poems that are “weak” in “rare” words. It appears more 
or less in those that are moderately “strong,” but it is there 
intermingled with other material in such a way that the pro- 
portion of “rare” words becomes considerable. In other words, 
in the middle of the list there are many cases in which pass- 
ages that are individual and peculiar are closely combined 
with those that are relatively commonplace or, at least, common 
in the Psalter. 
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At all events, the method by which the above summaries are 
derived justifies us in saying that whatever qualities are dom- 
inant in the poems toward the bottom of the list are somewhat 
characteristic of the Psalter as a whole. What we are here 
calling “conventional” is that which is so in the Psalter, not 
in other forms of literature. What this consists in will be seen 
more clearly in the sequel. If it proves to be like what is 
ordinary in any literature, it is one thing. But if it is special 
and unusual, then it is another. In the latter case, the question 
will at once arise, Is this characteristic feature, or class of 
features, in the Psalter essential to all Psalter poetry as such, 
or is it due to conditions incident to the progressive shaping 
of the collection into its present form? It is clear that dis- 
cussing this question is likely to shed light upon the history 
of the book. 

It is obvious that the grading of whole poems as to the 
proportion of “rare” words in them is only the first step in 
the analysis. If we concede the possibility—rather, the prob- 
ability—that many or most of the poems are internally com- 
posite, we naturally seek for some practicable way of sifting 
their contents into’ “strong” and “weak” classes. In some cases 
it has become customary to recognize divisions of poems into 
independent sections, as, for example, in 19 and 144. In other 
cases much difference of opinion exists as to whether or not 
independent sections are to be considered, and, if so, just what 
are their limits. The study of this matter is liable to become 
involved in just those subjective influences that we are here 
trying to avoid. 

But the division of the poems into verses seems, on the whole, 
to be one that can be utilized without much risk of error. Though 
this division, as intimated through the system of accents and 
usually made sure by the rhetorical expression of the thought, 
may be open to some question, it at least far antedates the era 
of modern criticism, and seems to go back to the period of the 
editing of the collection. Accordingly, we need not hesitate 
to experiment with these smallest units to see whether they 
differ significantly among themselves in regard to the fre- 
quency of “rare” words. Through this study we may be able 
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to get helpful suggestion as to the problem of sections within 
the poems. 

Remembering that normally there is about one “rare” word 
in every three, and allowing for the varying length of the 
verses, it appears at once that the 2,455 verses in the Psalter 
(omitting captions and benedictions) differ much in the pro- 
portion of such words. Some are “barren” (devoid of “rare” 
words) and some are “very weak” (far below the average pro- 
portion), while some are “very strong” (much above the average) 
and a few have so many “rare” words that they may fitly be 
called “excessive.” Between these two extremes lies a large 
number that are either “normal” or not far above or below it. 
In this middle class are about two-thirds of the total list of 
verses. The remaining one-third is about equally devided between 
“strength” and “weakness.” 

We at once note that for our purposes the “barren” verses 
have importance, since in them we find expressions made up 
wholly of “common” words. The full list of these verses is as 
follows:— 
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225 107: 
:10 108: 
:14 109: § 
: 3, 39 113: 
76 115: 
75, 9,13 116: 
5:7,8 118: 
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125: 
128: 
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34:2,4,7,14,20 71:1,19 104 : 31, 38 143: 9, 11 
35 : 24 72:1 105 : 3, 4,7 144:3 
37 : 36 106 :1,3,8,31,44 145:1,2, 10,17, 21 
41:11 146 : 1, 2,6 
147 : 20 
148 :1,4 
149: 2 
A few of the above verses may be queried because they contain more 
than one word lying close to the line between the “common” and “rare” 
classes, viz.: 34:14; 49:20; 89:26; 118:17. Whether a few others 
should also be queried is a matter of opinion. 


With these four verses omitted, the list foots up 220 verses. 


Closely related to the “barren” verses are those that we cali 
“very weak”—those in which the proportion of “rare” words is 
much less than half the normal. The probability is that in 
these verses whatever characteristics belong to “barren” verses 
will be more or less apparent. The only difficulty is in drawing 
the line between verses that shall be called “very weak” and 
those that ought to be called merely “weak.” The list that has 
been used in this study is as follows:— 

:4,7 43:3 :19 108 :5 
44:18 78 109 : 16, 28 

: 3, 6, 11 a 111:6 

:1l :5,21,42 112:1,6,7,8 

22,3 79,13 115: 12, 18 

: 7,16 718 117: 

2:11 2:8 118: 15 
53:7 119: 
55 : 13, 20 123: 
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:2,4,13 100: 3,5 
: 2,8, 18, 20 :7 
:2 : 3, 20 

3:12 : 35 

5:10, 20 247 

j : 28 
:17 
: 3,8, 10, 12 

This list might be lengthened considerably by including some verses 

from the “weak” class. As it stands, it includes 157 verses. 


Assuming that these lists are fairly correct, several facts are 
apparent, some of which may be important for further use. We 
may well specify the following:— 


(a) The proportion of verses almost or quite devoid of “rare” words 
is large in about one-fifth of the poems (in 3, 4, 16, 20, 21, 24, 30, 41, 
58, 56, 67, 84, 86, 99, 100, 112, 113, 115, 117, 118, 123, 125, 128, 181, 134, 
135, 138, 143, 146), those (naturally) in which, as poems, the proportion 
of “rare” words is small. Conversely, about one-third of the poems show 
a small proportion of such verses, just as they show a large percentage 
of “rare” words in their total text. 

(b) There is marked tendency in the poems to begin or end with 
verses that are below “normal’—over one-half thus beginning, and 
nearly two-thirds thus ending. Initial verses are “barren” in thirty-two 
cases, and “very weak” in twelve more. Final verses are “barren” in 
twenty-two cases, and “very weak” in twenty-eight more. In many 
instances the juxtaposition of these verses with their context raises a 
query about interpolation. 


(c) Refrain-verses in 57, 67, 107 are “barren,” and in 42-43, 46, 80 
are below “normal”; but in 49 they are “very strong.” 

In general, the results of classifying the poems by the pro- 
portion of “rare” words in their total text and by the propertion 
of verses that range from “strong” to “weak” are the same. But 
it is important to notice that sometimes in “strong” poems “very 
weak” or “barren” verses occur, and vice versa. If there is any 
significance in the “rare-word test,” such cases provoke special 
inquiry. Undoubtedly, each case must be considered by itself, 
and no conclusion should be adopted without regard to parallel 
cases, if they exist. 

If, now, we concentrate our attention upon the “barren” 
verses, it is manifest at once that they fall into two main classes. 
A small number are “barren” simply because they happen to 
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use ordinary terms in the expression of thoughts that derive 
their main color and force from their general context. A much 
larger number evidently are “liturgical” in essential character, 
being such utterances as might occur in a ritual, and embodying 
expressions that are likely to have become current because of 
ritual habits. These latter are so numerous that the question 
arises whether through the analysis of the “barren” verses, which 
by themselves constitute only 9 %o of the Psalter, we may not 
secure a clue that shall enable us to identify similar material, 
even outside of these verses. What is attempted here is to trace 
this matter by means of lexical statistics. 

It proves that over 200 of the “common” words occur in 
“barren” verses, some frequently, some only once or rarely. For 
our present purpose, the critical point to observe is the pro- 
portion of the whole number of the occurrences of a given 
word that is found in these verses. If a word occurs much 
more often in “barren” verses than 9/0 of all its occurrences, 
it may be said to “prefer” such verses, which amounts to 
the same thing as saying that it avoids* association with 
“rare” words. Presumably, also, since the number of “common” 
words is limited, this also means that words with a high 
percentage in “barren” verses tend to form parts of more or 
less conventional expressions that are often repeated or imi- 
tated. While the facts may be roughly secured by a mere 
inspection of the verses, we may well lead up to them by a 
strictly objective analysis of the statistics. In all cases, we 
begin with the “barren” verses, but check up the data in the 
“very weak” verses as well, since these latter are evidently 
akin to the former. 

It proves that in the “barren” verses two words show a per- 
centage over four times as great as we should expect, nine more 
over three times, thirty-one more over twice, etc.; and almost 
all of these also show a much higher percentage in “very weak” 
verses than we should expect. Thus we may isolate a special 
vocabulary, which is characteristic of the “barren” verses and 
those like them, a vocabulary made up of “common” words that 
“prefer” in the Psalter to associate together, entirely or mostly 
without intermixture with “rare” words. 

7 
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Instead of working thus with the “barren” verses, we may also an- 
alyze the vocabulary of the “weaker” poems (those with a low per- 
centage of “rare” words). The results coincide to a very large extent, 
which, perhaps, is the more surprising because the actual material used 
in the two inductions is far from being the same. 

This special vocabulary will naturally include the forty-two 
ords that are twice as frequent in “barren” verses as is ex- 


pected, together with a selection of those that are noticeably 


fr 


equent in both “barren” and “very weak” verses, making fifty- 


five in all, viz.: 
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30 9 24 16 4533 20 9 mn 18 11 
28 7 2416 S3Wadj.20 6 OW 18 10 14 
27 19 24 14 pbwo 19 10 mbmn 17 14 14 


27 9 24 7 “308 19 29 m¥prp.17 9 PR 14 


The figures following the words are the percentages of the words’ 
total occurrences found in “barren” and “very weak” verses respectively. 
Thus, for example, "st occurs in the whole Psalter 41 times; of these, 
18 (44%) are in “barren” verses and 2 (5 9/)) are in “very weak” verses. 
In the percentages for 5$n, nd, ton, the formulae mim (23 times) 
and ‘> odd mon (34 times) are disregarded. 

If this list is compared with the general list of “common” words pre- 
viously given, it will be noted that all the groups there are represented. 
The only words from group J (of uncertain value, because lying close to 
the arbitrary line between “common” and “rare” words) are OY, Mt, Ay. 

Besides these, the only other words of doubtful importance are sin, 
nx, ‘9; but even these may have some significance. 

All told, these 55 words (omitting the formulae named above) occur 
in the Psalter about 3,100 times. But of these mm furnishes nearly 700. 
Excluding these latter, these words make up about 13%) of the whole 
Psalter text (about 16%, with mm). 

For reference, we may mention the words that just missed being in- 
cluded in the above list, viz.: 52, 1Y, Ty n., WN n., ]3, TR, Ws, 3k, yoy, 
ody, 25. 
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Also, for reference, we note that among over twenty “common” words 
not found in “barren” verses are 13, Kw, 335, dak; and that +, 330, 
nnn, 21m, oY, a8 are not found in either “barren” pr “very weak” 


verses, 

The distribution of the words in this test-list among the 
poems proves to be very unequal, as might be expected from 
the method used in isolating them. In poems having a sustained 
“liturgical” character they are relatively abundant, while in 
others they are notably few. Without taking space for the 
complete summary of the facts, we simply give the beginning 
and end of the series—those poems in which the proportion 
of these words is large, and those in which it is small, viz.: 
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The grading in the above table is derived by comparing the number 
of the test-words in each poem with the total text-length of the poem. 
mm, m, NX are omitted from the reckoning, as well as the formulae 
containing 55m, ody, ton. Greater weight is attached to the occurrences 
of words near the head of the test-list than of those near its foot. 


Thus far the method of analysis used has been as mechanical 
as possible. But it is evident that now the factor of judgment 
must enter. For example, we have isolated a group of apparently 
critical words. But it is unlikely that every occurrence of these 
words is significant. Where a word has several fairly well 
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defined usages, the question arises as to which of them is to 
be emphasized. And it is possible that a few words may appear 
in the list by a literary accident. Indeed, the securing of the 
list rests upon the arbitrary distinction made at the outset 
between “common” and “rare” words. All that could be properly 
claimed for such a list as this is that it affords a preliminary 
working hypothesis or clue, the development of which requires 
both critical tact and the careful weighing of evidence. 

Since we are relying upon “barren” verses as indices of a 
special vocabulary, it follows that only those uses of the words 
that are emphasized in such verses should be magnified. Below 
is the summary of the occurrences or uses of the words that 
appear to the writer to be significant :— 


Words referring to jubilant praise: “1, all; 71, all; 5%, all, exe. 18:5; 
$5n, only to God, and exc. “Hallelujah” at opening or close of poems; 
nn’, only to God; 713, only to God; on, only to or of God; WW, exe. 
65:13; 333, all, exc, 111:6; 147:19; 15D, only to God; m3y, only to God; 
mdan, all. 

Words referring to trustful dependence: nvr, only toward God; non, 
all; wp3, only toward God or good things; 81p, only toward God; 8%, 
only toward God, including Niph. ptc. 

Words referring to God Himself, His attributes and deeds: o8, only 
of God; mm, all omitted; ‘378, all; wy, all, exc. 89:27; 45n, only of 
God; mwy, mAwyn, only of God as Creator, etc.; om, only as God’s 
sphere; n°nw, only as God’s creation or home; 833, only of heaven; sim, 
only of God; 513, only of God or His works; 2, only of God or His 
attributes; wip, all; ton, all; 333, only of God, including 3:4; 57:9; 
85:10; 108:2; Apts, only of God; wn, all, exc. 1:5; 9:5; 17:2; 
35:23; 76:10; 112:5; 119: 121, 182; 140:13; 143:2; 149:9; son, all, 
exc. 109: 12, 16; 141:5, and many formulae, as in 136; xdp, all; 73, 
only from God; 73, only from God; }t8, only God’s; “ty, all, exc. 22:12; 
72:12; 107:12; ye, only by God; my, all; 533, only by God; 7, all, 
exc. 22:30; 49:10; 72:15; 89:49. 

Various words, mostly referring to man or his experiences: Di, all; 
‘wa, only of “mankind,” including 56:5; py’, all; mdms, all, exc. 127: 3; 
“wks, all; my, all; 11, all; ndw, all, exc. many formulae, as in 136; ‘», 
all. ™m, Any, 8, are all omitted as of doubtful importance. 


When the distribution of these words (in the senses noted) 
is examined, we find that they are very widely disseminated 
through the collection, but are more frequent at certain spots 
than at others. If they afford any historical clue, they represent 
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some type of expression that affects most of the poems in part 
and some of them as wholes. Probably the selection of usages 
and occurrences here used is too liberal, so that single or 
scattered cases are not important. But where these words occur 
in relatively large numbers the passages require attention. It 
proves that about 500 verses contain at least two of these 
words (about one verse in five), and, of these, nearly 200 contain 
at least three of them (nearly one verse in twelve). But, inas- 
much as the verses vary greatly in length, allowance needs to 
be made for this fact. In 78 verses these words constitute one- 
half or more of the text; in 419 verses they constitute one- 
quarter or more. The full list of these is a follows:— 
44:5 73 : 5, 25, 28 107 : 1,8, 15, 21, 24, 31, 32, 
45:3 :12 43 
46:8 :2,10 108 : 2, 4,5, 6,7, 11 
47:3, : 2,8, 9,11 109 : 21, 26, 30 
48:2 :8,9,14 111 : 2,4, 6,7, 8,9 
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:17 : g 
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27,11 9; 160, 164, 175 
:5, 8,9 17, 25, 27, : 
3, 7,13 29, 50 
b3 : 3, 4,5 
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: 2,4, 8, 17, 20 71,14 
37 : 4, 6, 8 91:3,15 
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33, 36 : 3, 5, 6 21,3, 12, 13 
: 7, 15, 17, 31, 21, 2,3, 4, 21, 4, 5, 7, 26 
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3 : 2, 5, 6, 9, 10i:1 143:11 

11, 13, 21 :18,19,20, 144:15 

: 2,3, 4,5, 22, 26 145 : 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
7,9, 18 £1, 6,17, 21, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 21 
:9,17 22 146 : 2, 5, 6, 10 

:6,7,8, 11 : 81, 33 147 : 1,7, 19, 20 

:5, 18, 40 :1,2,3,5,8,10 148 : 1, 2,3, 5, 13 

:16 106: 1,2,3,5,8, 149:1,2,8,9 

:4,6 12,21,31,47 150:1,2,3,4,5 

The distribution of these verses by Books is as follows:—I. 87 vwv., 
14.1% (of total vv. in Bk.); Il. 76 vv., 16.4 %; III. 52 vv., 14.6%; 
IV. 60 vv., 18.8%; V. 144 vv., 20.5 %, 

Among these verses are 41 initial and 41 final verses. The list also 
includes refrain-verses in 46, 57, 80, 99, 107. In 17 cases these verses 
have mp appended, and in 8 more 7d precedes. 

So far as the proportion of these verses to the total number of 
verses in the several poems is a hint that they may belong somewhat 
completely to the type represented, the most likely cases are, in Bk. I, 
24; in Bk. II, 47, 54, 57, 61, 67; in Bk. III, 86; in Bk. LV, 96, 99, 100; 
in Bk. V, 113, 115, 117, 118, 134, 188, 145, 146, 148, 149, 150. In several 
cases where poems are made up of two contrasted sections one of these 
shows a high proportion of these verses, as, for example, 28b, 36b, 
102b, 144a. 

This class of verses is absent from 26 poems, and very slightly found 
in several more, especially in 10, 19, 27, 35, 38, 51, 55, 74, 78, 83, 104, 
132, 139. But in a very large number of poems there are considerable 
passages that are absolutely devoid of the words here being studied. 
The longest of these (each ten verses or more) are 105 : 24-41; 139: 1-13; 
44: 9-19; 109: 2-12; 45:8-17; 78:39-48; but reference to such cases is 
misleading, since many such “barren” passages are really much longer, 
the occurrence before or after them of one or two of the critical words 
being probably without significance. It seems hopeless to discuss the 
phenomena in detail, since that would involve notes upon the structure 
of most of the poems in the collection. 


Thus far we have been advancing along a single line of 
induction. We first divided the Psalter vocabulary into two 
divisions, one of “common” words, the other of “rare” words. 
We then noted that certain verses are devoid of “rare” words. 
For these “barren” verses it proved that about one-quarter of 
the “common” words had a decided “preference,” implying that 
these words had a tendency to appear in conjunction with each 
other or with other “common” words. After some sifting of 
the usages of these critical words, we noted certain points 
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about their distribution through the poems. The next step, 
obviously, is to remark upon the general critical and historical 
conclusions toward which these phenomena may be thought to 
point. 

But, before doing this, it is proper to say that several other 
similar accumulations of statistics might have been introduced. 
For example, instead of confining ourselves to the “common” 
words, we might have taken the “moderately rare” words 
(occurring in 5-12 poems), and noted those that “prefer” verses 
that are “very weak” or “weak.” This would have yielded 
another critical list of perhaps 70 words. Many of these have 
unmistakable connection with those already before us. Again, 
it would be possible to make up another list by massing 
together the various words that show a marked tendency to 
associate with the “common” words upon which emphasis has 
been laid. Still other processes are conceivable. 

To introduce further details here would necessitate greatly 
increasing a statement that is already long and complicated. 
To the writer this increase seems unnecessary, since, in his 
opinion, no important new factor would appear, though much 


that is corroborative of what is here emphasized might be 
indicated. The principal value of such other studies as have 
just been suggested has been to him to strengthen the belief 
that the main method followed has validity and utility. But it is 
probable that his own interpretations of the material are slightly 
influenced by facts that are not here given in detail. 


The method used in drafting the critical word-list justifies 
us in supposing that it is connected with some general, widely 
diffused characteristic of the Psalter. The words that are most 
“common” must have some correspondence to ideas and senti- 
ments that are pervasive. A minute study of the distribution 
of these critical words confirms this @ priori supposition, though, 
at the same time, it shows that the distribution is not uniform. 
In some poems the critical words are so many and so scattered 
that we infer that the whole poem belongs to the class which 
they represent. In other poems these words are either extremely 
few or are so oddly disposed in relation to other matter that 
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we infer either (a) that the whole poem belongs to another 
class, or (b) that two or more heterogeneous portions have 
been editorially united, or (c) that detached verses have been 
inserted into poems that were originally without them. 

It is natural to call the type of expression before us “litur- 
gical.” It is strongly marked by verbs of liturgical action or 
sentiment, as well as by many formulae or phrases that suggest 
liturgical habits or are suitable for actual liturgical application. 
This is particularly noticeable in the poems in which the critical 
words are most abundant. We may even observe that this type, 
as emphasized in the Psalter, has been potent in directing 
liturgical usage throughout Christian history, serving as both 
source and model of expression. 

Even without going much beyond the range of passages to 
which our word-list has led us, it is possible to say that this 
type of expression is associated with certain main concepts or 
ideas. Its prevailing tone is buoyant and confident, even ex- 
uberant. It holds up the notion of God as a supreme King, 
powerful, glorious and exalted, so imperial as to call forth the 
height of reverence and adoration, but also a ruler whose 
relations to men are so benign and generous that He evokes 
heartfelt trust and loyalty. He is praised not only for what 
He is, but for what He does, especially for His function as 
Deliverer and Protector. Yet there is not much sign of definite 
dwelling upon the particular classes of ill from which He rescues 
those who trust Him. Neither penitence nor dejection over 
misfortune are specially expressed. It is possible to say that 
there is a tendency to universalistic statements, the sweep of 
which would probably be lessened if details were magnified. 
Hence the ease with which most of these expressions can be 
transferred to all periods and conditions of worship. There is 
slight explicit reference to history, and hardly any trace of the 
didactic or homiletic spirit. Whether the term “liturgical” is 
the best for this type of expression, or whether the foregoing 
attempt to trace some of its salient qualities is apt, it seems 
plain that this type has decided individuality, so much so that 
it becomes a striking factor in the whole problem of the Psalter. 
Indeed, its existence is universally recognized in commentation, 
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though its scope and contents are not usually approached in 
the way here chosen. 

Now, for purposes of criticism, it is of much importance to 
ask whether this type of expression, with all that it involves, 
is so inherent in the whole of the literary output that gave 
rise to Psalter poetry as to be simply an aspect of it, or 
whether it represents one stage or period in the development 
of that poetry. 

It seems to the writer that the weight of evidence is on the 
side of the latter supposition. At least, it seems worth while 
to test this supposition as carefully as possible. Accordingly, 
we now take up some facts that make it plausible. 

At later points in these Studies it will be argued that, by 
processes analogous to that here used, it is possible to designate 
two or three other distinct types of expression in the Psalter, 
each with its own characteristic vocabulary, phraseological 
tendency, and general thought-content. Although recognizing 
the possibility of regarding all these as purely psychological 
aspects of the general impulse that called forth all Psalter 
poetry, the writer has come to feel that for these contrasted 
aspects of thought and sentiment it is natural and necessary 
to conjecture varying historic conditions and hence to conjecture 
for them some chronological sequence. This special line of in- 
vestigation, then, connects itself with all the various efforts, 
which are almost universal in recent commentation, to draft a 
hypothesis as to how the Psalter was progressively built up 
out of groups of material that originated at different times, 
perhaps separated by considerable intervals, and under different 
conditions, perhaps somewhat opposed in character. 

In a general way, the mere fact of the diffusion of this 
“liturgical” material in the Psalter favors the presumption that 
it is comparatively late, or, at least, belongs to the time of the 
final editing rather than to any earlier time, if such time is 


4 Throughout the present discussion the writer has not undertaken to 
give references to the innumerable points of connection between the 
matters here presented and the great body of modern commentaries, 
simply because of the magnitude of such an effort and because, for those 
familiar with the literature, it is needless. 
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to be provided for, when were drafted certain poems that 
remained in use in such a way as ultimately to demand inclusion 
in the collection. It is not likely that a pervading element 
would belong to any but one of the later stages of a prolonged 
process of accumulation. Yet this argument is manifestly not 
of great force, certainly by itself. 

In a general way, also, the fact that this material is “litur- 
gical” in just the way it is may be regarded as associating it 
with the later stages of the process of making a service-book 
for some sort of practical use. The Psalter cannot be supposed 
to be simply a poetic anthology, compiled for literary purposes, 
nor simply a book of devotional readings. The preservation of 
its materials, the sifting of them, their shaping into their present 
form, and, finally, their adoption into the recognized canon, 
presuppose that they were associated with some stated religious 
use that gave them exceptional importance, dignity, and even 
sanctity. With all this agrees the evidence of the various 
rubrics and captions that accompany the poems. If, then, we 
are dealing with a body of liturgical literature, we should 
expect that running through the whole would be strains that 
are “liturgical.” If we go further, and suppose that the whole 
collection is made up of poems consciously composed for a 
liturgical use of some definite sort, then we may even say that 
the case calls for no argument whatever, since, of course, the 
purpose would declare itself throughout. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether we are in any position to say just what was 
the primary purpose of this type of poetry, certainly to say it 
with such positiveness and definiteness as to permit us to hold 
that what we are now considering is an inevitable feature of 
the whole process, Until we are sure of our history we must 
be careful about presuppositions. In this case we are forced 
to rely largely upon internal evidence for our historical hypo- 
theses, and it is begging the question to assume that which is 
to be proved. 

We are probably assisted to a just conclusion by certain 
facts. It is clear that the type of expression to which our 
test-list of words points is most fully exemplified in Bks. IV-V, 
especially in the series 96-100 in the former, and in the two 
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Hallels in the latter. If it were not for the inclusion in these 
books of certain poems that are more or less unique (and which, 
therefore, present distinct problems by themselves), like 90, 91, 
104, 119, 137, 139, with the whole series known as “Songs of 
Ascents,” and representatives of classes elsewhere prominent 
(such as 94, 101, 105, 106, 114, 140, 141), these Books would show 
an overwhelming preponderance of this type of expression as 
compared with other Books. By general consent, the so-called 
“Greek Hallel” (146-150) is counted as late, and it is just here 
that our test-words are remarkably numerous. By general 
consent, also, the doxologies that are appended to Bks. I-IV are 
late, and these, if they had been included in our enumeration, 
would have been “strong” in the test-words. 


Again, we note that several poems, outside of Bks. [V-V, 
present such lexical affinities with the poems within these Books 
that exemplify the type of expression before us that we may 
well suppose them to belong to the same general class. Striking 
instances are 24b, most of 33, 47, 57, much of 66, 67, 86, be- 
sides sections or passages elsewhere. Al! these offer such con- 
trasts in both form and content to their surroundings as to 
suggest that they have been interpolated into the series where 
they stand. If this be plausible, then the type they represent 
must be subsequent to the type or types with which they are 
in contrast. 


Again, a similar remark applies to the numerous cases in 
which initial or final verses, either of whole poems or of some- 
what distinct sections, present our characteristic type of ex- 
pression. These seem to be imposed upon the main structure 
of the poems in many cases, often with an apparent purpose to 
make the latter either more generally useful or less objectionable 
(by a “euphemistic” coloring). 


The most plausible cases are 7:18; 9:2-3; 13:6-7; 14:7=53:7; 
18:50-51; 20:10; 21:14; 28:6-9; 29:1-2,10-11; 30:13; 32:10-11; 
34:2-5; 45:18; 48:2; 52: 10-11; 59: 17-18; 63: 12; 64: 10-11; 66 : 16-20; 
68:36; 72:17; 73:28; 75:2,10; 79:13; 80:19 (final before refrain); 
83:19; 84:13; 89: 2-3; 92: 2-5; 101:1; 105: 1-?; 106 : 1-3, 47; 109 : 30-31; 


5 See Grimm: Euphemistic Appendices, pp. 8, 22. 
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with many others that are uncertain. Note that only a very few of 
these lie in Bks. [V-V. If among these are instances of imposed anti- 
phons, the implication is that the process of emendation affected 
Bks. I-III, which, therefore, were earlier in existence. 


Probably a similar remark might be made about refrain- 
verses, though the number of clear instances is small. 


The best cases for our theory are 42(-43), 46, 80, 107. In 57 the 
refrains seem to be simply a part of the general texture. In 42 one 
may argue forcibly that the refrains (like the interpolated Yahwistic 
vy. 9) are euphemistic in intent. 


Whatever be the etymological sense of 7d, it is clear that 
in a great majority of cases it serves to mark a separation 
between sections—somewhat equivalent in effect to the modern 
typographical device of inserting extra “leads,” perhaps with a 
“rule,” so that the eye is immediately guided to the intended 
partition of the text. One is led to wonder whether in some 
cases it is not the sign of an insertion or similar interference 
in the text. If so, the verses preceding and following may be 
regarded as initials or finals. 


In the lists on pp. 88 f. the following verses are succeeded by 750: 3:5; 
9:17; 24:6, 10; 44:9; 46:8, 12; 50:6; 57:4; 61:5; 66:4; 68:33; 
81:8; 84:5, 9; 88:11; 89:5—all, naturally, in Bks. I-III, since the 
use of this term is almost confined to these Books. In the LXX the 
term is also appended to 50:15; 80:8. 

The following verses are preceded by 79D: 54:6; 57:8; 60:7; 66:8; 
67:6; 76:11; 84:6; 89:50. 


In a number of cases the poems of the collection have the 
look of being compounded of two or more sections of diverse 
character. Judgments may differ widely as to the exact limits 
of these, and still more as to the theory to account for them. 
For purposes of rough comparison, however, we may safely 
note some examples as tending to support the general argument 
before us. Fully to discuss the facts would require far more 
space than is available. 


The percentages in the following table show the proportion of the 
test-words to the text-length of the sections indicated: 
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Although these data are not uniformly clear, their general trend is 
that sections that are likely to be the earlier are weaker in test-words, 
and vice versa. But it may be that other factors than those now before 
us enter into the problem in some cases. 

There is another line of argument, which is hard to carry 
out in full, and the exact bearing of which is open to debate, 
but which, nevertheless, should be mentioned. Some thirty of 
the test-words are very unequally distributed through the Old 
Testament books, at least in the senses noted. On the whole, 
the evidence favors the general view here emphasized. No 
doubt, some cases are to be explained by supposing that the 
Psalms are directly influenced by the knowledge and use of 
antecedent literature. But, especially as regards the words of 
praise, there is room for the supposition that in some cases 
“liturgical” antiphons have been inserted in antecedent texts, 
just as such antiphons seem to have been inserted in certain 
Psalms. If this latter supposition is correct, even in a com- 
paratively few instances, it has a bearing upon the date of 
such emendations in general, since, whatever view may be held 
as to the terminus ad quem in the process of text-alteration 
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that is supplied by the L.X-X for the Psalter, it cannot well be 
as late nor as uncertain for the Pentateuch or the Prophecies, 

Without venturing to give great weight to this matter it is 
worth while to give some statistics, as they concern this dis- 
cussion. It is plain, however, that there may be much difference 
of opinion as to just what passages should be cited under par- 
ticular usages of the words. The figures of the following table 
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represent a careful attempt to sift the occurrences of each word 
under the restrictions of meaning given on p. 94. 

In the table the words are taken in the order of the ratios between 
the number of occurrences within the Psalter and the total number 
outside of it. The first sixteen words all occur more times (in the 
senses considered) in the Psalter than in all the other books together. 
The last two words are much more frequent in the other books than 
in the Psalter. : 


Ob Jon Mi Na Hb 1a Dn Ezr Neh Chr Ps 


ae a al eae 
on okt 
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In this table, no account is made of the doublets in Is. 36-38a and 
in Chr. with passages already noted in Kgs. 72 is taken only when 
addressed to God, and N28 only when in divine titles. 

As examples of the peculiar distribution of these words among the 
several books, note that in Gen. about one-half of the cases are in 
chs. 9, 14, 24, 49; in Ex. two-thirds of the cases are in cks. 15, 16, 20, 
33, 34 (15 alone has over one-quarter); in Num. over one-third are in 
ch. 14, and one-quarter more in chs. 11, 16; in Deut. two-thirds are in 
chs. 4, 5, 7, 10, 12, 26, 32, 33 (early one-quarter in the last two); in 
Ist., out of 61 cases (omitting N33), 31 are in chs. 12 (9 cases), 25, 26, 
30, 33, with 18 more in chs. 5, 6, 14, 24, 35, 38b, while there are 
none whatever in chs. 15-23; in Mic., out of 11 cases, 7 are in ch. 7, 
2 in ch. 6, and 1 each in chs. 4,5; in Hab. 5 out of 8 cases are in 
ch. 3 (poem); etc. 

If we disregard 833, and allow for the varying length of the books, 
Is? shows decidedly the largest proportions of these words (in the 
meanings considered), followed by Neh., Prov., Ist, Jer., Ezra, Job, 
Chr., and Deut., in rapidly decreasing proportions. 


It remains to say that the whole view of the material here 
presented needs to be brought into connection with other 
material to be set forth in later divisions of these Studies. In 
particular, no good conclusions can be reached regarding the 
“liturgical” material without examining its relations to the 


materials characteristic of the “David” poems. Something also 
depends upon the view taken of the materials characteristic 
of the Elohistic poems. Hence it is necessary to extend the 
method to these other fields. 
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The Visions of Zechariah 


PAUL HAUPT 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


HE Book of Zechariah consists of two different parts: the 

first, comprising cc. 1-8, was written about the beginning of 
the reign of Darius Hystaspis; the second, including cc. 9-14, is 
Maccabean. The Visions of Zechariah extend from 17 to 6 15. 
The first six verses of the Book represent a secondary theo- 
logical introduction. Nor can the appendix to the Visions in 
ce. 7 and 8 be ascribed to Zechariah, except Zech. 84-8 which 
must be appended to 25-9, whereas 81-3 is a variant to 114-16; 
the two sections 8 9-17 as well as 7 1-3 + 818 192 + 74-6 + 819» 
contain poems of Haggai, and 7 7-14 is the sequel to the theolog- 
ical introduction in 1 1-6; the final section 820-23 is a later 
addition to 8 4-8. 


After the assassination of Pseudo-Smerdis on September 29, 
522,’ there were rebellions in Susiana, Babylonia, Persia, Media, 
Assyria, Armenia, and other provinces of the Persian empire. 
Darius had to fight for nearly a year and a half before his 
authority was established throughout his kingdom. Some prov- 


1 See F.H. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achimeniden (Leipzig, 
1911) p.19 and p. LXxI; contrast Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
tums, vol. iii, p. 194 (Oct. 16, 521). Cf. also Haupt, Purim (Leipzig, 1906) 
p. 33, 1.17, and ZDMG 64, p. 705, 1.22. According to Riessler (see n. 13) 
p. 225, Zechariah began to prophesy in November, 537. Riessler (p. 213) 
thinks that Darius is Cambyses, and that Zerubbabel is identical with 
Nehemiah; Zerubbabel-Nehemiah was the first Persian governor of Judea; 
the date of Zechariah’s visions is February, 536 (p. 226). The statement 
that the earth was quiet and peaceful (Zech. 111) refers, according to 
Riessler, to the peaceful period in the Persian empire after the accession 
of Cyrus.—For the abbreviations, ZDMG, OLZ, EB, &e, see vol. 31 of 
this Journat, p. 115, n. 2. 

8 
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inces revolted two or three times.* The Jewish patriots hoped 
that fresh outbreaks would give them a chance to restore their 
national independence, and make the Davidic scion, Zerub- 
babel,’ king of Judah. But their expectations were not realized: 
there was no sign of any fresh uprising. Zechariah expresses 
this in the form of a vision. He says he saw by night a man 
among the myrtles in the bottom of the valley,® and before him 
were sorrel, black, white, and gray horses* which reported 


2 Cf. § 49 of the Behistin Inscription (Weissbach, op. cit. p. 55). 

3 Zerubbabel, it may be supposed, was born in Babylonia about 538; 
see n.1 on my paper Davids und Christi Geburtsort in OLZ 12, 67. The 
name Zerubbabel seems to mean Grief for Babel; cf. Assyr. zurub libbi 
== Syr. Lady, laiy. The Syriac Bible has Wuasies, with yu after the 
initial z. This name may have meant originally Sorrow over Babel; after- 
wards it may have been interpreted to mean He who will inflict distress 
upon Babel, who will cause Babel to suffer. 

4 This is merely a literary device; cf. my remarks in the translation 
of Ezekiel, in the Polychrome Bible, p. 177, 1.37. Geo. A. Smith, The 
Twelve Prophets, vol. ii (London, 1898) p. 274 says, In Zech. 1 7—6 15 we 
have not the narrative of actual dreams, but a series of conscious and 
artistic allegories. On the other hand, E. Sellin, Der alttestamentliche 
Prophetismus (Leipzig, 1912) p. 88 says that we have no reason for assum- 
ing that Zechariah did not actually see his visions. 

5 This, it may be supposed, is the deep depression of the Kidron Valley 
which separates the rocky plateau of Jerusalem from the ridge of Mount 
Olivet. Cheyne (EB 2662) says that opposite St. Stephen’s Gate, 
N of the Temple area, the depth is fully 100 feet, and the breadth not 
more than 400 feet. The olive-trees in the bottom are so thickly clustered 
as to form a shady grove. This spot is shut out from the city, from 
the view of public roads, and from the notice and interruption of way- 
farers.—There may have been a similar myrtle grove. The myrtle grows 
wild in many of the glens about Jerusalem. It is found on bare hillsides 
and by watercourses in beautiful green clumps. The myrtle is an evergreen 
shrub which is usually from 3 to 4 feet high, but occasionally, in moist 
soil, it attains a height of 8 feet. In ancient times a brook flowed down 
the Kidron Valley; but now the bed of the streamlet is dry except when 
heavy rains are falling on the mountains around Jerusalem. Cf. EB 2662, 
3247; DB 3, 465°. 

6 The fiery sorrel (representing the meridian blaze of the sun) corres- 
ponds to the south, black to the north, white to the east, and gray to 
the west (the gray of the evening), For white = east, cf. French aube 
and Lat. albente caelo, albescente die. We must read 0.339 oMhy pw 
ovqa; cf. 623, In 19 oN is a prefixed gloss to np; in 62 this 
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that they had traversed the earth, and had found it quiet and 
peaceful. Juvu, however, assures the prophet that He has 
not forgotten Jerusalem; the Temple will be rebuilt, and the 
plumb-line suspended’ over Jerusalem: everything that is out 
of plumb will be straightened. 

Here we must append the statement which is now combined 
with another misplaced prediction concerning Zerubbabel in 
c. 4. Zechariah concluded his first patriotic address with the 
assurance: Zerubbabel’s hands have laid the foundation of this 
Temple, his hands will also finish it. Whoever has despised 
the day of small things will rejoice and see the plummet? in 
the hands of Zerubbabel. He will rebuild the Temple and the 
City, and straighten everything that is out of plumb. 

The power of the Persians in all four quarters of the earth 
will be broken. Angels are appointed by Juvu, who will lead 
the rebellions against the Persian king in the east, west, north, 
and south. The prophet says he saw four horns which had 
shattered Judah and Jerusalem; but four smiths came to lop 
off? the four horns. One of them was the guardian angel of 
Judah,” who would help Zerubbabel in his attempt to free the 
Chosen People from the Persian dominion. 

Some of the Jewish patriots, however, were afraid they would 
be unable to resist the Persians, since Jerusalem was a city 


gloss has displaced the original reading np ww (cf. JBL 26, 25, ad 1 11). 
Similarly nypx is a gloss to oN2 in 63. According to Rothstein, 
Die Nachtgesichte des Sacharja (Leipzig, 1910) pp. 37, 49, 52, the colors 
oad) op’ ois all refer to the rising light of the morning, and point 
to the dawn of Messianic salvation; similarly the myrtles point to the 
vernal sun. Cf. below, n. 47. 

1 Lit. stretched. When the plummet is suspended, the line is stretched. 
Heb. 1p denotes here a plumb-line, not a tape-line. The measuring line 
is called mon ban in 25. In the present passage the Vulgate renders 
correctly, perpendiculum extendetur super Jerusalem. 

8 jaxn before 5am in 410 is a gloss as is also j28m before 7X 
in 47. 

9 We must read yaad instead of nyw>, and nvand instead of nad; 
this, however, is merely a prefixed gloss to p32; nm for non is a 
phonetic corruption; see JBL 31, 135, 1.8. 

10 See Dan. 1013 21 121; cf. Wellhausen’s notes on the translation 
of the Psalms, in the Polychrome Bible, p. 176, 1. 36. 

8* 
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with no walls and but few inhabitants, therefore insignificant. 
The prophet, however, assures them, Jerusalem need not be a 
frowning citadel to inspire respect; Juvu’s presence will give 
it sufficient importance; He will be like a wall of fire around 
it, and the population will increase so rapidly that the space 
within the city walls would be too small. Therefore Jerusalem 
is to be inhabited as a large open village. The prophet presents 
this again in the form of a vision: he saw a young man who 
was going to measure Jerusalem, but an angel told him to 
desist from this unnecessary undertaking. 

In this connection we find two poetic quotations illustrating 
the increase of Jerusalem’s population. In the first a poet 
bids the Jews, scattered all over the world, to return to Zion: 


2,10 Ho, ho, flee ye from the land of the north! 
Though I spread you abroad in all four quarters; 
11 To Zion escape ye who dwell in Babel! 


The second poetic quotation, separated from the first by 2 12 13, 
which should be appended to the First Vision, 1 7-17, reads: 


2,14 Sing out, and rejoice, maid Zion! 
lo, I come to dwell within thee. 
15 Many nations will join themselves, 
and thus become people of JHVH. 
16 He will claim, as His portion, Judah, 
and choose again Jerusalem. 


The first quotation is a triplet with 2 + 2 beats in each line; 
the second, a triplet with 3 + 3 beats. Both, it may be supposed, 
were originally added in the margin to 615 at the end of the 
First Vision (17-17 + 4910 + 615 + 212183). 

The Jewish patriots hoped that, with the restoration of the 
Davidic kingdom and the national independence of Judah, the 
moral character of the community would be elevated. The 
prophet says he saw an enormous flying scroll containing curses 
which would strike every one who stole or swore falsely. This 
moral regeneration will be helped by the elimination of all 
foreign elements, especially Babylonian idolatries. Let them 
go back to Babylonia whence they came! The prophet says 
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he saw a bushel enclosing a woman”' representing Wickedness, 
i. e. departure from the Mosaic Law.” Two winged female 
creatures lifted up the bushel, and carried it to Babylonia.” 
The general uprising against Persia is at hand. Soon the 
angels,’ who are to lead the rebellions in the east, and west, 


and north, and south,” will start on their chariots from a central 
place in Ceelesyria, between Lebanon and Antilebanon,” to place 


11 This may have been an image of Astarte; cf. p. 110 of the trans- 
lation of Ezekiel, in the Polychrome Bible, also Jer. 7 1s 4417. The bushel 
' may have been suggested by a shrine of the goddess; see the illustration 
facing p. 78 of the translation of Isaiah in the Polychrome Bible. Bushel 
is connected with box, and German Scheffe is related to Schaff, perhaps 
also to Schiff. 

12 See my remarks on the meaning of D'yw in Ps. 11, AJSL 19, 138, 
n. 32. In the Maccabean period n'ywn denoted the Hellenizers; at the 
time of Zechariah it was used of the Babylonizers. The Scleucidan 
kingdom was the Daughter of Babylon; see my explanation of Ps. 137 
in OLZ 10,66, n.13. Luther renders, Das ist die gottlose Lehre. Doeder- 
lein said in Grotius’ Annotationes in VT (Halle, 1776): yen saepe 
idolatriam significat ... post exilium cultus idolorum penitus rejectus e 
Palaestina et quasi in exilium perpetuum missus. 

13 Professor Riessler, of Tiibingen, in his book Die kleinen Propheten 
(Rottenburg, 1911) p. 237 translates Zech.578: Siehe, da war ein Nest 
fiir Gazellenjunge aufgebaut, und siehe, da sap ein Weibchen inmitten von 
Miggeburten da. Da sprach er: Das ist eine schlimme Mutter, und er 
streckte sie inmitten der MiBgeburten nieder. This remarkable production 
has received the sanction of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Wirttem- 
berg. Riessler, however, has one emendation which is at least partially 
correct inmitten der Mifgeburten: he reads in 2 12: ‘3n>w 7122 35 NAN de, 
um groBe Herrlichkeit zu verkiinden sandte er mich; he considers "M8 an 
abbreviation for 39 nyn 5x. We must read ‘3ndbw m3 mind, to proclaim 
His glory has He sent me, and this is a tertiary gloss to 215°. I made 
this emendation before I: was aware of the fact that Professor Riessler 
read nnd, and I adhere to it despite this alarming coincidence. 

14 We must read in 66: oxy’ O25m pEsa pax Sx ORs OMAwA DYDIDA 
jon pus bk oxy) opiem =o oyom pas Sx est ovmam oo ptpm pix be; 
pes’ after O'N130 appears in the received text after ovspxm at the begin- 
ning of v.7; o'sxM is a misplaced erroneous gloss to nT]37. Accord- 
ing to Duhm, Die Zwilf Propheten (Tiibingen, 1910) p. 92, the black 
horses go to the north, the white ones to the west, the spotted ones 
to the south, and the sorrels do not start at all. 

15 In the Babylonian Nimrod epic (cf. ZDMG 64, p. 712, n. 2) this 
region is called the mountain of Mag (cf. wo, Gen. 1023). There, at the 
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themselves at the head of the armies attacking the Persians. 
The prophet says that he saw four chariots, with sorrel, black, 
white, and gray horses,’ between the two mountains,” going 
forth to’ the four winds of heaven to make a stand against” 
the lord of the whole earth, 7. e. the Persian king."* The fight 
will begin in the north. JHvu will satisfy His fury” on the 
north country. 


The crown” for the Davidic scion, Zerubbabel, is ready. The 
prophet says, he was ordered by Juvu to take silver and gold, 


end of the world, is the gate through which the sun passes at his rising 
and setting. It is guarded by a terrific scorpion-man and his wife; see 
the cut in the translation of Ezekiel, in the Polychrome Bible, on the 
plate facing p.1, fig.6. Cf. KAT, 573, n.5; Jensen, Das Gilgamesch- 
Epos (Strahburg, 1906) p.24; Ungnad and Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch- 
Epos (Gottingen, 1911) pp. 40, 1386. The two mountains cannot be Mount 
Zion and Mount Olivet; they are mountains of brass. There are still 
traces of ancient copper mines in the Lebanon.—If the clause the mount- 
ains are mountains of brass is a gloss, the two mountains, between 
which Zechariah saw the four chariots, may be Mount Zion and Mount 
Olivet; but the glossator referred the two mountains to Lebanon and 
Antilebanon. 

16 The omission of the preposition 58 after m8 x is due to haplo- 
graphy; cf. Assyr. ana erbiti 8daré, e. g. in 1. 156 of the Flood Tablet. 

17 The phrase pur 5> ye Sy ovnyn, at the end of c. 4, must be 
interpreted in the same way; cf. Dan. 825 Ili. For Sy syn ef. 
Jer. 464, Job 355. In Ps. 22 it is better to read syn instead of 
yas; see JHUC, No. 163, p. 90°. For ssn» in the present passage 
we must read asm; in Cant. 69, on the other hand, we must read 
Anw>ya—ApND instead of antbyd—rnxd; cf. AJSL 19,7; Haupt, Bib- 
lische Liebeslieder (Leipzig, 1907) p. 48, n. 12. 

18 Darius calls himself king of the vast earth; see Weissbach (ef. 
n. 1) p. 83, §1; p. 87, § 2; p. 101, §2; p. 103, § 2; p. 105, §2; cf. wan 
man pax dy, Ps. 1106 (AJSL 23, 232). Cf. also Eduard Meyer, Ge- 
schichte des Altertums, vol. iii, § 13. 

19 For m5, wrath, cf. Jud. 8 3, Prov. 2911 (read maw 335n3; cf. nANA 43, 
thou hast broken it, Is. 98, and the jlsoJ\ sb, WdG 2, 160, A). For 
ws. (or rather iam) cf. Ezek. 16 42 2413. Perles’ emendation 15m is 
gratuitous. Duhm (cf. n. 14) p. 92 renders, Sie haben meinen Geisé im 
Nordlande niedergelassen. Grotius (cf. n. 12) has correctly, ibi tram 
meam contra Chaldaeos susceptam abunde satiarunt. 

20 The 1 in nny is dittography of the 1; cf. my explanation of 135 
=», Miccaru in ZDMG 64, 710, n. 2, 1. 11. 
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which had been brought by some Jewish exiles from Babylon 
to Jerusalem, and make a crown. He was to tell them: 
6,12 Behold a man named Scion, 
13 royal majesty will he assume, 
And sit and rule on his throne, 
he will also be priest at my right.?1 


There was no reference to the high-priest Joshua. Zerubbabel 
was to be king and high-priest after the manner of Melchizedek, 
as we read in Psalm 1104 which was composed at that time. 
An enthusiastic follower of Zerubbabel says there: 


He swore and will not revoke: Thy throne is for ever, 
And for ever shalt thou be priest like unto Melchizedek. 


In the received text the hemistich Thy throne is for ever has 
been suppressed. The priests were not interested in the resto- 
ration of the Davidic kingdom and the national independence 
of Judah; they were satisfied to continue as a religious sect.” 
Therefore they have suppressed all allusions to Zerubbabel’s 
coronation as much as possible. In the line royal majesty 
will he assume the word royal has been eliminated,* and 


21 The Hebrew text must be restored as follows: 
mds Tit Re NIT be ny wenn 6, 15. 12> 
sy jaa mm woa~by Seni ae 
The Greek Bible (é def» adrod) read 1319". The gloss npy* ynnAs means, 
There will be scions from him; he will be the founder of a new dynasty. 
22 See W. Robertson Smith, The OT in the Jewish Church (London, 
1892) p. 45; ef. EB 2257, 62. 
23 The text of Is.95 was originally 
Moen nippy wady san 
See my remarks cited above, in n.3. In Is. 93, on the other hand, we 
must read: 
w2¥7 Bens x20 Sy-naD 
:nANT 13 win paw 


Both 1530, they were forced to carry, and sM32wa, they were forced to 
shoulder (Ethiop. Alln@?;) are relative clauses. Cf. above, n. 19 and 
Haupt, Micah, p.51, n.30 (AJSL 27,51). At the end of Zech. 6a 
statement such as puxn ™3 55 by ody DonR mi yA (cf. Deut. 28 1) has 
been suppressed. The last paragraph of the Book of Haggai (Hag. 2 20-23) 
stood originally at the end of the first chapter; there it was suppressed 
by the priests, and subsequently appended at the end of the Book. 
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throughout this section the name of the high-priest, Joshua, has 
been substituted for the name of the Davidic scion, Zerubbabel. 

This is well known to all Old Testament critics, but no one 
has perceived that the same change has been made in c. 3. In 
the received text we read that the prophet saw Joshua arraigned 
before the messenger of Juvu; but it was not the high-priest 
Joshua, but the Davidic scion, Zerubbabel, and he was not 
arraigned before the messenger of JuvuH, but before the envoy 
of the king. 

We know that soon after Zechariah had announced the coro- 
nation of Zerubbabel,* the satrap of Babylonia and Syria, 
Vistana,” came to Jerusalem to investigate the charges that 
had been preferred against Judah in connection with the build- 
ing of the Temple and the proposed coronation of Zerubbabel. 
In the received text of the Book of Ezra (cc. 4-6) the references 
to the coronation of Zerubbabel are suppressed; we read only 
of the charges in connection with the rebuilding of the Temple; 
but the chief object of the visit of the satrap was no doubt the 
proposed coronation of the Davidic scion. The enemies of the 
Jews had certainly not failed to apprise the satrap of the 
impending rebellion. Many Jewish patriots no doubt looked 
forward to the coming of the satrap with grave apprehensions; 
but the prophet says he had a vision in which the envoy of the 
king” rebuked the public prosecutor who preferred the charges 
against Zerubbabel. He orders his attendants to invest the 
Davidic scion with royal robes, and place a diadem on his 
head. He quashes the indictment of the country on the first 


24 Cf. Eduard Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judentums (Halle, 1896) 
p. 87, n. 3; Geschichte des Altertums, vol. iii (Stuttgart, 1901) p. 195, below. 

25 The name ‘3nn (Ezr. 536 6613) is a corruption of ‘3nw; see Haupt, 
Esther (Chicago, 1908) p. 9 (AJSL 24, 105). 

26 J.D. Michaelis says in his Deutsche Ubersetzung des AT, part 11 
(Gottingen, 1782) p. 186: Dies Machen der Kronen ist wirklich etwas 
dreist, denn es hiitte kinnen als Anfang einer Rebellion gegen den per- 
sischen Staat ausgelegt werden. 

27 We must read in 61: Jon 4Nd instead of mn qNdp, and in v. 2: 
J2 (318 Wy instead of J2 Mm ws. In v.6 the reading mm JR is correct. 

28 We must read at the end of v.4: ma>n ink wadm; ef. Esth.51 
(Haupt, Esther, p. 43 = AJSL 24, 139). The investment with royal robes 
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day” of the trial for high treason, handing to Zerubbabel a 
tablet pronouncing his acquittal. 

Then the angel of Juvu steps forward, and assures Zerub- 
babel that, if he will observe the religion of Juvu, He will give 
him royal rank;* Zerubbabel will rule over the nations,”* but 
his victory will not be gained by force, but by the spirit of 
Juvu. The great mountain of the Persian empire will be 
leveled before him.” He concludes with the acclamation All 
hail to him*® and abundant grace! 


In the received text this vision of Zerubbabel being arraigned 
before the envoy of the Persian king is mixed up with the vision 
of the seven-branched candelabrum. According to the received 
text, two olive-trees stood at the right and left of the cande- 
labrum,** and these two olive-trees are supposed to represent 
the two sons of oil, or anointed ones, who stand before the lord 
of the whole earth. But this phrase means again who make a 
stand against the lord of the whole earth, i.e. the Persian king.”” 
The two anointed ones are not Zerubbabel and Joshua— 
Zechariah did not refer to Joshua—but two angels” who are 
to lead the rebellion of Judah against the Persians. I believe 


the original reading was not Sons of Oil, but Sons of Juvuy; 
in the Hebrew name for angels, Sons of God, God is probably 
a later substitute for jnvu. In the Maccabean period these 
two angels would have been called Michael and Gabriel who, 
according to the Targum on 2 Chron. 31 21, annihilated the host 
of Sennacherib before Jerusalem.** Michael is supposed to 


and a royal diadem did not necessarily imply that the person so honored 
was to be an independent king; see Esth. 6 7-9 8 15, 1 Mace. 10 20 62; ef. 
Haupt, Purim, p. 6, 1.43; p. 7, 1.7; Esther, p.48—=AJSL 24, 144. 

29 Heb. 3n8 OY, at the end of v.9, means first day, as in Gen. 15; ef. 
Assyr. i8tén timu (Delitzsch, AG2, § 172). 

30 We must read m25nn instead of oad in 6 7. 

31 After jN we must read D433, as in Ps. 1106; cf. above, n. 18. 

32 Cf. my explanation of Ps. 6817 in AJSL 23, 229, n. 22. 

33 Read myvin instead of mxvn, and 1 for ad. 

34 See the cut on p.84 of C. H. H. Wright’s Zechariah (London, 1879). 

35 The Targum (ed. Lagarde, p. 354) says, 583) MAN SHY TH 
PAID PANEWI TPR) NINID RWRI NMOGT N52 sy RN OKA. 
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stand at the right hand of God, Gabriel at the left; they are 
the kings of angels. 


The two angels flanking the seven-branched candelabrum 
remind us of the winged genii touching the sacred tree, which 
we find on the Assyrian sculptures. One of the Assyrian 
names of those genii was édu, and we must evidently substitute 
sédim, genii,*® for zétim, olive-trees. I have shown in the 
notes on the translation of Ezekiel,” in the Polychrome 
Bible, that these winged genii on the Assyrian sculptures are 
the prototypes of our angels, but originally they represent 
the winds carrying the pollen of the male palm-inflorescences 
to the female date-palm. The cone-shaped object with which 
they touch the branches of the sacred tree is, as was pointed out 
by Dr. Edward B. Tylor, a male palm-inflorescence stripped 
of its spathe.*® 


In the vision of Zechariah this male palm-inflorescence is 
called sibbéleth. The cuneiform equivalent of sibbéleth, Assyr. 
Subultu, is a synonym of sissinnu®® which corresponds to sin- 
sinnim in the Biblical Love-songs and denotes the spadix of a 


36 The passage in the Song of Moses, Deut. 3217, is later than the 
Visions of Zechariah; cf. Steuernagel, Das Deuteronomium (Gottingen, 
1898) p. 117. Ps. 106 is Maccabean. Assyr. Sédu is used, not only of 
cacodemons, but also of agathodemons; cf. e. g. ASKT 99, 44: 3édi dumgi 
lamassi dumqi ina zumrisu li-ka’én (KAT, 455, n. 6). The Sumerian 
equivalent of 3édu is alat; the synonym of sédu, Assyr. lamassu is a 
Sumerian loanword. In Hos. 1212 we must read: ina omyw 5ada3, not 
wa onw> da:2 (Hitzig, Wellhausen, Nowack, Marti). The Jews, 
of course, may afterwards have regarded Babylonian agathodemons as 
cacodemons. Sanskrit deva means god, but Avestan daéva denotes an 
evil spirit. Cf. Haupt, Purim, p. 10, 1. 33. 

37 See op. cit. p. 183, 1. 20. 

38 The spathe of the male palm-inflorescence is called in Arabic: 
sls a, in Aramaic: xdnnp; the name for the pollen is Say™- The 
cross-fertilization of the date-palm is termed (3b, or ew, or yl or 
Erol, Cf. Pes. 562: snapid 812 SDD ‘NID WS KI AMD XMK 34; see 
L. Goldschmidt, Der babyl. Talmud, vol. ii (Berlin, 1901) p. 520 (a 513 
= 9/5), In Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization (London, 1896) p. 555 
there is a cylinder representing the gathering of the spathes of male 
palm-trees. 

39 See ASKT 10, 31-33; cf. Syr. Ks} Lacnied. 


6 
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date-palm.” Heb. sibbéleth, ear, cannot refer to the branch 
of an olive-tree; olive-trees have no ears, but male palm-in- 
florescences resemble ears.** We must translate Zech. 4 12: 
What are the two ears (spikes, tlower-clusters) in the hands of 
the two genii at the golden spouts?” (Are they pouring out 
seed over them?)* This last clause is a gloss, and the whole 


40 Sissinnu means spike, then especially spadix of a date-palm; cf. 
ZDMG 63, 508, 1. 4. 

41 See the cuts in PSBA, June, 1890, plate ii, figures 5 and 7. 

42 Or nozzles. Nozzle is a diminutive of nose. Luther has correctly 
Schneuzen. The LXX has puéwrip = uverip; the Vulgate, rostra; the 
Peshita, tpaus. All these words denote the spout or nozzle of a lamp 
in which the wick is burned. The German term is Tiille (French douille) 
or Dochtrohr. Cf. Fleischer’s remarks in Levy’s Chaldee dictionary, 
vol. i, p. 418%, below. The Targum has in the present passage }e"por 
which is the Greek écxapis, pan, basin. Nor does jn38 mean pipe in the 
Second Targum to Esther; see Hagiographa Chaldaice, ed. Lagarde, 
p- 228, 1. 15; ef. the translation on p. 247 of Paulus Cassel, Das Buch 
Esther (Berlin, 1891). For the insertion of the ¢ ef. modern Arabic 

ks = lee, soot. K6nig compares this ¢ to the 6 in dvdpés, but 
the infixed ¢ in WS was separated from the n by a vowel. Heb. 138 
is, of course, connected with "33, which means spout, socket of a door 
in which the pivot turns, also (in the Pirge de-Rabbi Eliezer, exvi) 
pudendum madlieris, just as nd denotes both door-socket (Lat. cardo femina) 
and pudendum mulieris. This word must be restored in Am. 42: 
AYYDI JINN Di3$3 jInd nba 
maw man25un MINSA OSI OSD} 
Your lap will be lifted with hooks, 
your rump with grapnels; 
In scraps will ye be dragged out 
to rot in the sun. 
Lit. ye will be cast into the heat; cf. Ps. 324. Houtsma’s emendation 
y’pa) Aana (ZAT 27, 58) is gratuitous. We use socket (or nozzle) also for 
the small hollow tube or depression in a candlestick which holds the 
candie. Aram. 83313, lamp, denotes also the funnel-shaped hole of the 
upper millstone (Pes. 94; cf. BT 2, 667). Heb. 3x means also hook; 
ef. ness. Syr. thea} denotes a fish-hook or fishing line. In modern 


Arabic we have 8 | Loo with the same meaning. In German, Angel means 
both fish-hook and hinge. Shakespeare uses angle in the sense of fish- 
hook. The name England is derived from the Angles, and the Angles 
were anglers. 

43 The prefixed 7 in oYp"Hn is interrogative. The ® in om>yp is due 
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verse is a variant to the question in the preceding verse, What 
are these two genit on the right and left of the candelabrum? 
On some of the Assyrian sculptures the sacred tree has but 
seven branches“ so that it resembles a seven-branched lamp- 
stand, just as the sacred candelabrum figured on the Arch of 
Titus*® has seven branches. We find a seven-branched palm 
also upon a coin of the Maccabees.*® Robertson Smith 
remarked in his Religion of the Semites (London, 1894) p. 488: 
In most of the Assyrian examples it is not easy to draw the 
line between the candelabrum and the sacred tree crowned with 
a star or crescent moon, and Stanley E. Cooke says (EB 
647): It is not impossible that the candelabrum was originally 
a representation of the sacred seven-branched tree, possibly 
indeed the tree of life. Some of the representations of the 
sacred tree on the Assyrian monuments are so conventionalized 
that they look more like a lamp-stand than like a date-palm. 
The Jewish exiles could not fail to be influenced by the rich 
imagery of Babylonian art by which they were surrounded.” 


Chapters 3 and 4 of the Visions of Zechariah may be trans- 
lated as follows: 


Zerubbabel before the Envoy of the King. 


Then He showed me Zerubbabel* standing before the envoy** 
of the king with the prosecutor*’ at his right to prosecute 
him. The envoy? said to the prosecutor,“’ My lord?® will 


to dittography. For 377 read yum; the Heb. term for pollen is said to 
be #0, but this is doubtful. For the confusion of 3mm and ym in the 
two clauses cf. JBL 31, 130, 1. 1. 

44 See e.g. PSBA, June, 1890, plate iii, fig. 14. 

45 See the cut on p. 218 of the translation of the Psalms in the 
Polychrome Bible. 

46 See EB 646, below. 

417 See Geo. A. Smith (cf. n. 4) p. 276. Rothstein (ef. n. 6) p. 139 
emphasizes the point that it is irrelevant for his purpose whether or not 
Babylonian ideas underly the Visions of Zechariah. If he had considered 
this question, he would probably have given a better interpretation. 

48 Vistana, the satrap of Syria; cf. above, n. 25. 

49 The public prosecutor (crown prosecutor, district attorney) of the 
Persian government. The modern Heb. term is Waep = kariywp = 
KaTIyopos, 
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rebuke thee, O prosecutor;¢ is not this a brand plucked from 
3 the fire? ZerubbabelS was clad in soiled garments when he 
stood before the envoy. Then the envoy began to speak and 
said to those who stood before him as follows, Take away his 
soiled garments, () and invest him with royalty,” *placing a 
‘diadem on his head. The stone tablet which I shall give 
to” Zerubbabel*—I am inscribing its inscription thereon, 
quashing the indictment against that country(’) on the first day. 
Thereupon they set the °diadem upon his head, and invested 
him with royal garments.|*] 

Then the angel of JuvH stepped forward, and? solemnly 
addressed Zerubbabel® as follows, Thus Java Sabaoth has 
said, If thou wilt walk in my ways and observe my cult,” then 





(a2) 3,1 the high-priest Joshua (8) Juv (y) 2 Juve (6) Juva 
(€) 2 Juve will rebuke thee, who has chosen Jerusalem (£) 3 Joshua 
(n) 4 festival dresses (3) 5* I said (¢) clean («) 9 Joshua 
(A) 9 on one stone there are seven eyes53 (u) says Juva Sabaoth 
(v) 4 he said to him, See, I have removed thy guilt from thee 


50 The king will consider it ridiculous that this stripling (ef. n. 3) 
should be accused of attempting to overthrow the Persian empire. Ge- 
brannte Kinder scheuen das Feuer. The lesson which the Jews received 
in 586 will suffice for some time to come. The phrase a brand plucked 
from the fire is, of course, not borrowed from Amos (4 11). It is a 
proverbial expression. 

51 Lit. which I have set before Zerubbabel, i. e. which I shall place at 
the disposal of Z. For ‘359 see Haupt, Esther, p. 26—AJSL 24, 122, 
and for the perfect instead of the future cf. G-K28, § 106, m. 

52 Lit. my observance, my ceremonial. 

53 Some of the official documents in Babylonia have seven eyes (or 
rosettes) representing the seven planets, 7. e. Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus, Saturn. We find these symbols e.g. on a black stone 
tablet recording the investiture of a priest of Nebo at Borsippa. This 
explanation was suggested to Sellin by Friedrich Delitzsch; ef. 
H. G. Mitchell in The International Critical Commentary on Haggai 
and Zechariah (New York, 1912) p. 158. Josephus (Ant. iii, 6,7) says that 
the lights of the golden candelabrum in the Temple correspond to the 

number of the seven planets; cf. Gunkel, Schipfung und Chaos, p. 130; 
Mitchell, op. cit. p. 163. ViStana was satrap of Syria and Babylonia. 
Zechariah hoped that he would hand Zerubbabel a cuneiform Babylonian 
tablet acquitting him of all charges of high treason and creating him 
King of Judea under Persian suzerainty. 
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thou shalt also rule 7over the nations,’ and I shall give thee 
8 royal rank” among {those who sit before thee.} Hear, O ¢Zerub- 
babel, thou and thy companions! {\ [| xNot by force, nor by 
power, but by my spirit wilt thou win, has Java Sabaoth said. 
What art thou, O great mountain?® before Zerubbabel thou 
wilt become a plain. He will gain the principality. Ail hail 
to him*® and abundant grace! 


(€) 10 on that day, says Java Sabaoth, ye will invite one another 
under vines and fig-trees (o) 5” clean 

(r) 7,8 those who stand are foreshadowing men 54 

(e) 6 the angel of Juva (c) Joshua 

(r) 7 my Temple and guard my forecourts (v) access 

(¢) 8 high-priest Joshua 

(x) 4,6 this is Juvu’s word to Zerubbabel as follows (v) 7 the stone 








(ww) 3,8 for lo, I bring my servant called Scion. 


The Seven-branched Candelabrum. 


Then the angel who talked with me came again, and roused 
me like a man roused out of his sleep. He said to me, What 
seest thou? I said, I see a candelabrum of “gold with a 
fountain” on the top and seven lamps? thereon, Yand seven 
tubes for the lamps thereon;® and two genii over it, one on 
the right,£ and the other on the left. Then I began to speak 
to the angel,S saying, What are these, my lord? He? answered 
and said to me, Knowest thou not what these are? I said, No, 
my lord. Then he began to speak and said to me as follows, 
These seven lamps are the eyes of Juvu that wander over the 
whole earth.” Then I began to speak and said to him, What 
are these two genii on the right of the candelabrum and on 
the left?* He said to me, Knowest thou not what these are? 
I said, No, my lord. Then he said to me, These are the two 


54 Lit. men of portent. They foreshadow what is to be done with 
Zerubbabel. We can hardly suppose that this is a misplaced gloss 
to 414. 

55 Reservoir, 

56 Cf. 2 Chron. 169, The seven lamps represent the seven planets; 
cf, above, n, 53, 
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angels who will make a stand against the lord of the whole 
earth.” 





(a) 4,2 solid (8) of it (y) seven (8) onthe top (€) 3 of the fountain 
(5) 4 who talked with me (n) 5 the angel who talked with me 
(3) 12 then I began to speak*t and said to him, What are these two 

spikes 40 in the hands of the two genii on the golden spouts ?** 42 


(ut) 4,12 a second time (xx) are they pouring out the seed over them?” 


The Hebrew text must be restored as follows: 


Sy toy qowm eqdon yada ad tay Saat cnx uN 3, 
ow Ja sss spr yows os 7qNdon Tas sine in 
say) ows ona wld mn Sdaawn swso bso ae ot Non 
rom esd yaad omapyr ds toss qsdan yy sqadon sab 
Sy My woren® samadp ins wadm oCPyo OKs OMIT 
MNO “337 NOIDN« 83H VANS WS JIN AIT YD 1 ws 
OFS IO! 87S OVD NAT PANT PD AS “ne “AMAD 
[7]smd50 "33 nwa wasn Sy 
MINIS MA WS 7D sToNd “aaa ys Toy mT IN 7.6 
OX32 7]N ANS 02) own “nowd AS ON) TN "773 ON 
mins Saat ¢s3 yow :(p3a> pawn} pa enodan 75 canny 3.8 
MP OX MOSM “MND Os “Dd mda Ny Sma Nx sf] {} TyTN 4,6 
sim mon dwnd Saat a> Svan nn AMS “Do smISay 7 
219 JT Jn mywn Awe nS 


mim (8) mm 2 (y) mm (8) Svat jan pein 8,1 (a) 
msdn 4 (y) yom 3 (8) powers Inst 3 mm ayss =e) 
Dy Aysw mms jax dy (A) perm 9 (x) “nD (0) spk 54 (3) 
By Poy snisyr AR yds spe 4 (7) MRIs mm ox «9 (z) 
magn An Sey ys nnn os wand wes wapn MRI mT Ox NAT Ora «10 (&) 
mit qxde 6 () omer nD ws | mR DMDyA 8.7 (7) nm 5? (0) 
pda (v) “IT AR WewN BN ND MX 7 (7) yuma 6 (¢) 
yout 4,7 () ord Saan bx mins m 4,6 () dan jnon ye 8 (¢) 
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“Work” in Ecclesiastes 


HINCKLEY G. MITCHELL 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


HE book of Ecclesiastes is in some respects one of the 

most interesting in the Old Testament. The linguist, for 
example, finds in it grammatical and lexical peculiarities in 
plenty and the critic a curious problem of origin and compo- 
sition. More important, however, than its linguistic form or 
its literary history is the tenor of its content in comparison 
with the teaching of other parts of the Hebrew Scriptures. It 
was inevitable, therefore, that it would provoke discussion of 
its essential merits and find admirers to commend it to the 
general public. The latter office has been well performed by 
Professor John F. Genung, whose Words of Koheleth is an 
enthusiastic presentation of the ideas he finds in the work and 
is excellent reading. It was this book that suggested the pres- 
ent paper by the place it assigns to work in the experience 
and the philosophy of the Preacher. The subject is treated 
at length in the “Introductory Study,” where (pp. 83f), after 
quoting 322, the significant part of which Professor Genung 
renders, “there is nothing better than that a man should re- 
joice in his own work,” he proceeds as follows: 

“There is nothing, I am inclined to think, that has had such 
scant justice at the hands of Koheleth’s interpreters as this his 
gospel of work. It has been almost invariably ignored by the 
side of the eating and drinking with which it is so generally 
associated. Koheleth has accordingly—or a part of him, in 
these modern times of critical dissection—been identified with 
Epicureanism; as if after all his desperately earnest quest 
for the highest good of life, he had reduced his ideal to praise 
of gorging and guzzling and what young folks call ‘having a 

9 
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good time.’ No book was ever less Epicurean than this. Note 
the passages wherein he mentions eating and drinking, and 
you always find a working man there, a man who can 
draw up to table with a good healthful appetite, and sleep 
sweetly whether he eat little or much, because he has found 
his work, the expression of his plans and his skill and his in- 
dividuality, and takes it as what God meant him to have, and 
makes it his own by rejoicing in it. There is nothing better 
for man than this, Koheleth avers; nay, in the solid and us- 
able sense this comprehends it all.” He adds, on pp. 89f: 
“There are but two possessions, says Professor Carl Hilty, 
‘which may be attained by persons of every condition, which 
never desert one through life, and are a constant consolation 
in misfortune. These are work and love. Those who shut 
these blessings out of life commit a greater sin than suicide. 
They do not even know what it is that they throw away. Rest 
without work is a thing which in this life one cannot endure, 
Of these two possessions Koheleth, rebuking the too self- 
indulgent dreams of his age, has fallen back on the first, on 
work; and out of it, as accepted in joy, has drawn for life a 
noble resource of courage and cheer.” 

The thought here presented is indeed an inspiring one, and 
“worthy of all acceptation,” but Professor Barton seems not 
to have found it in the passage cited or elsewhere in the book 
of Ecclesiastes, and this fact suggests the question whether it 
can properly be attributed to the original author of the work. 

The first step in the discussion of this question is the ex- 
amination of the terms employed in Ecclesiastes, or that part 
of it which may safely be regarded as genuine,’ of the sort of 
activity, or its product, that may, with more or less propriety, 
be called “work.” The Hebrew verb that is so rendered in 

1 The following are the passages the genuineness of which is denied or 
suspected by Professor Barton in his commentary: 2 26a; 317; 45; 53/2. 
7/6a; 7 1a. 3. 5-9. 11f. 18b-19. 26b.29; 81. %b-3a. 5-Ga. 11-13; 917; 10 1-3. 8-14a. 15. 188.5 
11 9b; 121a.9-14, They will be ignored in the present discussion because, 
so far as they have any bearing on the result, they are so widely at 
variance with the rest of the book, that they simply cannot have come 


from the same author, but must have been added by some person or 
persons for the purpose of neutralizing his teaching. 
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211 and 17 and 39 is-the one (‘asah) that is generally trans- 
lated do, in the sense of effect, accomplish, even in Ecclesiastes, 
and might as well have been so translated in these three 
passages. Its meaning is clearly seen in 22, “I said of laughter, 
It is mad; and of mirth, What doeth it”? where it is implied, 
not only that these indulgences actually effect nothing of real 
value, but that it is not in them, however much they may be 
practiced, to effect anything of the kind; also in 115, where 
God is described as the one who “doeth everything,” that is, 
not only does all that is done, but never exerts his power 
without accomplishing the desired object. 

Such being the force of the verb, the noun (ma‘ageh) derived 
from it naturally has a corresponding meaning. In other words, 
it is used of effective activity, or the product of it. A good 
example of the former of these usages is found in a passage 
already quoted (115), where the author makes the comparison. 
“As thou knowest not the way of the wind,... even so thou 
knowest not the work of God.” In the other passages in 
which the phrase, “the work of God,” appears (311; 713; 817) 
it seems to refer to the product of the divine activity in cre- 
ation, and perhaps in history. 

The same meanings are found in the passages in which the 
work in question is the work of human beings. Thus, in 910 
the reader is warned that there is “no work,” no productive 
employment such as the upper world affords, “in Sheol”; and 
the word seems to be used in the same sense in the phrase 
“skilful work,” or “skill in work,” of 44; but in 217; 56, and 
89 it doubtless denotes the product of human activity. So, 
also, in 43, with its “evil work,” and 814, where “the work of 
the wicked” and “the work of the righteous” are contrasted. 
The clearest cases are 114; 24 and 11, and 97, where the noun 
has the plural form. Here belongs, also, if it is properly trans- 
lated in the English Version, 3 22 (which Professor Genung 
[p. 83] quotes incorrectly, substituting “work” for “works”), in 
support of his contention that the “joy” which the Preacher 
regarded as the highest good “was not in the thing done, but 
in the doing of it.” 

The substitution of the singular for the plural in the passage 

9* 
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just cited is plainly a slip of the pen or a typographical error, 
since in his translation on another page (256) he uses the latter. 
In his comments on the passage, however, he again lays him- 
self open to criticism, when he says that “the word translated 
works is the one that represents work in its nobler creative 
aspect,” and refers to p. 246, whence it appears that ma‘aseh 
is the word intended. But, as has just been shown, this word 
is used of the bad practices of men as well as of their creative 
activity. It will therefore be necessary to insist on the broader 
definition, effective activity or the product of it, already given. 
The word ma@aseh always means work in one of these senses 
in Ecclesiastes, and conversely, wherever the English word in 
either of these senses is found, it is a translation of ma‘aseh, 
except in one case, in 91, where the corresponding Aramaic 
word, ‘abhadh, in the plural is substituted. 

The word “work” in Ecclesiastes, since it always denotes 
effective activity or the product of it, implies that the thing 
undertaken is within the capacity of the doer, but it does not 
indicate to what degree his resources are taxed in achieving 
the desired result. In point of fact, there are some things 
that require very little effort and others that can only be 
done with great, or the utmost, exertion. Now, the Hebrew, 
like other languages, has a verb (‘amal) that denotes weari- 
some activity, and therefore, in the English Version, is always 
and properly rendered “labor,” while the noun derived from 
it is represented by the corresponding English noun. 

The difference, in general, between “labor” and “work,” and 
the relation between them, is clearly illustrated in the book 
of Ecclesiastes. In the first place, since there is no limit to 
the ability of the Almighty, ‘asah is constantly, but ‘amal 
never, used of the divine activity or the outcome of its appli- 
cation. Second, since there are things which, although they are 
within man’s capacity, can only be achieved by wearisome ex- 
ertion, both terms are sometimes used of the same example 
of human activity. A good illustration is found in 39, where 
the Preacher asks, “What profit hath he that worketh in that 
wherein he laboreth?” that is, what profit has the doer of 
anything that he can accomplish only by wearisome effort? 
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and another in 211, where he describes his achievments, first 
as “the works that my hands had wrought,” and then as “the 
labor that I had labored to do,” that is, the resylts that, by 
wearisome effort, I had produced. Third, since there is a 
limit to human capacity, ‘amal is used where ‘asah would not 
be appropriate, as, for example, in 817, where the Preacher 
complains that, “however much man may labor to seek,” that 
is, however laboriously man may seek, he is not able to com- 
prehend “the work of God.” At first sight 516 seems to be a 
similar case, but the man who has attained wealth by his labor 
can hardly be said to have failed of accomplishment, although 
he cannot carry away the fruits of his labor “in his hand.” 

Like ‘asah, ‘amal has a nominal derivative with differing 
meanings. In the first place, and oftenest, it presents the 
thought of the verb in the form of a substantive. It has this 
sense in 1 3, where it is employed as a kind of internal accus- 
ative, with the verb from which it is derived; a construction 
that is found, also, in 220 and 22, 518, and 99. In 224, by 
virtue of its verbal character, it becomes about equivalent to 
an infinitive, for, in this passage “in his labor” means in his 
laboring, or, to use the English idiom, while he labors. See, 
also, 815 and 99, and, further, 313, where the English Version 
has “in all his labor,” that is, so long as he labors. Here, 
doubtless, belongs 519, to which it will be necessary to return 
in another connection. Finally, the verbal noun occurs in 
various constructions in 48 and 9, 515, and 67. 

The passages in which ‘amal denotes the product of weari- 
some activity are less numerous, but there are indubitable ex- 
amples. The first is in 211, where, as has already been shown, 
‘amal is used of the same results of the Preacher’s activity as 
ma‘aseh. In 218-21 there are no fewer than three cases of 
this kind, for, of course, when the Preacher says he “must 
leave it,” he means the “labor,” that is, the product of the 
labor, to which he has just referred. In 46, too, where the 
author declares “a handful of rest” to be better than “two 
handfuls of labor,” by “labor” he must mean the fruits of it. 
In other words, he says he would rather rest a day than have 
the wages for two days, if he himself had to earn them. To 
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be sure, the phrase that follows, if it be rendered “and striv- 
ing after wind,” does not favor this interpretation, but the 
contrary is true if it be rendered “feeding on wind” or “vex- 
ation of spirit,” for either of which there is the best ancient 
authority.? 

There is reason to believe that still a third somewhat 
differing sense for ‘amal is to be found under a mistaken read- 
ing in 311. The verse is wrongly translated in the Authorized 
English Version. The American Revision has, “He hath made 
everything beautiful in its time; also he hath put eternity in 
their heart, yet so that man cannot find out the work that 
God hath done from the beginning even to the end.” Professor 
Genung has in some respects improved upon this rendering. 
He translates, “Everything hath he made beautiful in its time; 
also he hath put eternity in their heart;—yet not so that man 
findeth out the work which God hath wrought, from the be- 
ginning, and to the end.” In the original, however, the word 
rendered “eternity,” as well as “everything,” is emphatic. It 
would therefore be better to render the second clause, “More- 
over, eternity hath he put into their hearts.” It would also 
be preferable to connect these words more closely with what 
follows, for, although the thought of the unchangeableness of 
God’s works is not foreign to the book of Ecclesiastes, being 
clearly stated in y. 14 of the same chapter, such an expression 
as “in their hearts,” meaning the hearts of certain things, is 
very rare anywhere in the Old Testament. When, however, 
these changes have been made, the result is by no means 
satisfactory. It is still necessary to explain the appearance of 
the word “eternity” in this connection. How can one who, as 
did the Preacher, consigned man and beast alike to a death 
beyond which he saw “no work, or device, or knowledge, or 
wisdom,” have said, or meant to say, that God “hath put eter- 
nity,” that is, “the idea of eternity,” “the effort and ability to 
conceive it” (Wildeboer), into the hearts of men, and then 
have lost, as he must have done, the way out of his desperate 
difficulties? 


2 For the former, see the Greek versions of Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus; for the latter the Vulgate, the Peshitto, and the Targum. 
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When the biblical student is confronted by such unlikely 
alternatives he is warranted in resorting to emendation, especi- 
ally if, as in this case, a better reading “springt in die Augen,” 
forces itself upon his acceptance. It requires only the trans- 
position of two letters. The word rendered “eternity” is ‘olam, 
which is here written defectively, Transpose the last two of 
the three consonants composing it (1—m) and the result is the 
combination (m—l) found in the word ‘amal, labor. The verse 
will then read, “Everything hath he made beautiful in its time; 
moreover, labor,” that is—and this constitutes the third usage 
for the word,—a compulsion to activity, sometimes wearisome, 
“hath he put into men’s hearts, yet not so that they find out 
the work that God hath done from the beginning to the end.” 
In other words, he asserts that God has implanted in man a 
disposition which, if not regulated and restrained, impels him 
(man) to undertake tasks that he has not the ability to ac- 
complish. 

The correctness of this emendation, and the interpretation 
given to the verse as emended, is strongly supported by the 
following considerations: 1. In the verse preceding the Preacher 
refers to the “travail,” as the English Version has it, “which 
God hath given to the sons of men to be exercised,” busied, 
“therewith.” Now, it is clear that here, as in 113, he has in 
mind the search for wisdom “concerning all that is done under 
heaven.” If so, v.11, as emended, not only harmonizes with, 
but furnishes an explanation for, the preceding verse. 2. The 
emendation suggested brings the passage as a whole into strik- 
ing accord with 817, which reads, “I beheld all the work of 
God, that man cannot find out the work that is done under 
the sun, because, however much man may labor to seek,” that 
is, however laboriously he may seek, “he doth not find. Yea, 
if the wise man think to know, he doth not learn.” 3. The 
reading ‘olam, in 311, may be explained as either a copyist’s 
mistake, due to the actual occurrence of this word in v.14, or to 
an attempt of a scribe to bring the two passages into harmony 
with each other. 

Two terms, denoting as many phases of activity, especially 
human, have now been discussed. <A third, ‘inyan, which, as 
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already noted, in the English Version is generally rendered 
“travail,” remains to be considered. It and the verb from 
which it is derived (‘anah) are found only in Keclesiastes. 
Professor Genung prefers toil for both, but the latest lexicon 
defines the verb as the equivalent of “be busied” or “be oc- 
cupied,” and gives the noun a corresponding meaning. The 
latter seems to be the more defensible explanation. In other 
words, “nyan denotes “business,” regular or continuous employ- 
ment, without reference to results obtained. That it is inces- 
sant, is clear from 223, which may be translated, “All his days 
are troublous, and his business vexatious, even at night his 
heart resteth not”; and 816, where the Preacher cites as an 
example one “that neither day nor night seeth sleep with his 
eyes.” That it is also, sometimes at least, ineffective, appears 
from 113, 48, and 5 14, where “sore travail” and “evil adventure” 
are about equivalent to the modern expression “poor business”. 

These are the terms for work in three of its phases that are 
used in the book of Ecclesiastes. The next step is to consider 
the field in which the Preacher finds them applied. At first 
his survey is confined to the limits of his own experience. He 
represents himself as Solomon. Now, Solomon was a king, and, 
according to tradition, a very able and wealthy one into the 
bargain. A person in such circumstances is lifted above the 
sordid drudgery of life. Not having to work for a living, if 
he exerts himself, it is in the attainment of things not reckoned 
among the necessities of existence. The Preacher acts in har- 
mony with the circumstances assumed. He first employs the 
leisure his wealth procures him in observation of the world 
about him, not in the desultory way of a dilettante, but with 
the energy and persistence of a thorough student. “I gave 
myself,” he says, “to seeking and searching by wisdom concern- 
ing all that is done under heaven.” See 113. He did not 
confine himself to the doings of men, but extended his re- 
searches to the work of God in the world. See 311. He made 
a business of becoming wise, and labored early and late as 
one labors for one’s daily bread. He succeeded so far as to 
acquire wisdom above that of all who had been before him in 
Jerusalem (116), but, because he acquired to gratify himself, 
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and not to supply a demand in himself or others, he finally 
tired of his high enterprise and took to a less admirable form 
of activity. 

He turned from the pursuit of knowledge to the enjoyment 
of his wealth and the manifold pleasures that it could procure 
him, drawing on his peculiar wisdom to help him in this new field. 
He gives a list of the means by which he undertook to amuse 
himself. It sounds like an inventory of the fads and follies of 
a modern millionaire. First he tried indulgence in wine, to 
which men in all ages have resorted as the readiest means for 
securing a pleasurable reaction. He tried it thoroughly. “I 
searched in my heart,” he says, “how to cheer my flesh, my 
heart leading me wisely.” At the same time, always with his 


finger on his pulse, he tested the effects of folly, “to see what 
it was good for the sons of men to do under heaven all the 
days of their lives.” See 23. He made a business of these 
pursuits, but, as they yielded no tangible results, he next de- 
voted himself to the production of “works” that would increase 
his fame as well as please his taste and afford him comfort. 
He built houses, planted vineyards, made gardens and parks, 


and pools to water his plantations, and surrounded himself 
with servants male and female in great numbers. Meanwhile, 
in spite of the immense outlays required for these great works, 
his wealth in flocks and herds, silver and gold, and the costly 
presents of kings and princes steadily increased, and he added 
to his luxuries singers male and female; also, following the 
practice of oriental monarchs, an extensive harem. See 2 4ff. 
In short, as he says, he denied himself nothing that promised 
gratification to his luxurious senses. Thus he became a great 
voluptuary, a greater than all who had been before him in 
Jerusalem. See 29. 

The Preacher, it will have been noticed, is very specific with 
reference to his own fields of effort. When he comes to con- 
sider the world at work he is overwhelmed by the multifold 
activities in which men are engaged “under the sun.” See 1 13. 
He does not attempt to catalogue them,—for 31-8 is rather a 
list of divine appointments,—but either directly or indirectly 
he makes the reader acquainted with some of them. In the 
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first place, it appears from 519 that there were some besides 
himself who, in the popular sense of the word, could afford to 
pursue wisdom or pleasure. There were, however, others, and 
indeed great masses of men, to whom life was only a struggle 
to satisfy their physical needs. He must have had them 
especially in mind when he wrote (67), “all the labor of man 
is for his mouth, and yet the appetite is not satisfied.” Among 
them were the husbandmen, to whom, and to the insistence of 
their calling, he refers in 114 and 6. The Preacher found, 
also, among his contemporaries a class in whom, according to 
44, pride was the dominant motive, and among whom there 
was sometimes bitter rivalry and competition. But it is those 
who were impelled by the desire for wealth to whom he gives 
the most serious attention. He pictures their efforts in 2 21ff, 
the skill they expend, the anxiety they suffer, and the effect 
of the tension upon their health and their happiness. He 
returns to the subject in 48 and 513¢f. 

It is not necessary to pursue this line of thought farther. 
The Preacher, according to his own showing, evidently was, 
or had been, a busy man, and he found in the world about 
him nothing more impressive than the varied activity among 
men, excited, as he explained, by an inner necessity implanted 
in all alike by their Creator. It is this activity which, with 
its product, when it is effective, he calls work, or, if it seri- 
ously taxes the ability of the agent, whether it is effective or 
not, labor. 

What, now, is the attitude of the Preacher toward work as 
he knew it by experience and observation? Professor Genung 
finds it noble, and in the highest degree inspiring, a veritable 
“gospel” to the appreciative reader; and he describes the work- 
ingman, according to Ecclesiastes, as “a man who can draw 
up to table with a good healthy appetite, sleep sweetly whether 
he eat little or much, because he has found his work, the ex- 
pression of his plans and his skill and his individuality, and 
takes it as what God meant him to have, and makes it his 
own by rejoicing in it.” It is doubtful, however, if this is a 
defensible interpretation. In the first place, it is significant 
that, whatever else he may say with reference to his own or 
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others’ activity, he finally recognizes in it a form of labor, that 
is, a wearisome tax on human ability. Thus, although in 1 13. 
he does not use the term “labor” of his own search for wisdom, 
in 817 he represents any such search as laborious, and in 2 11 
he describes the works by which he undertook to amuse him- 
self as the products of labor. It is labor, also, by which the 
husbandman obtains his bread (67), the artisan his skill (44), 
and the man of means his wealth. See 516. It should also 
be noted that the Preacher several times prefixes to the word 
“labor” the modifier “all,” which, like “much” or “great,” largely 
increases the peculiar significance of the noun. See 13; 218. 
19. 20.22; 48; 518. These passages are sufficiently convincing, 
but, when one recalls that in 48 and elsewhere the Preacher 
represents labor as a constant factor in human life, the total 
impression is that to him, so far from being welcome and 
agreeable, it was a source of dissatisfaction and irritation. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find him comparing rest and 
labor to the disadvantage of the latter, declaring in 46 that 
“a handful of rest is better than two handfuls of labor.” He 
expresses himself more strongly in 223, where he says of the 
man who labors for wealth that “his days are painful and his 
business grievous; yea, even at night his heart hath no rest”; 
and in 517, where he declares that “all his days also he is in 
darkness, and mourning, and great vexation, and sickness, and 
wrath.” Here, also, belongs the expression “poor,” literally 
“bad,” “business” in 113 and 48, and “business” without the 
modifier, but with the parenthetical remark, “for also there 
is that neither day nor night seeth sleep with his eyes,” in 
8 16. 
It is, however, the profitlessness of labor to which the 
Preacher refers with most feeling. In 217 he says he “hated 
life’ because the work done under the sun was grievous to 
him, in that it was all “vanity and strife after wind.” The 
last clause must not be misunderstood. It does not mean that 
the work of the world is without results. The term used, as 
has been shown, is one that implies achievement. The thought 
is that the results achieved, in view of certain facts that are 
cited in the same connection, are not worth the exertion 
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required to produce them. Thus, in v.15 the search for wisdom 
is pronounced vain because it does not preserve the winner 
from the common fate of all mankind, and in vy. 18 f. the pursuit 
of wealth is represented as equally vain because the possessor 
cannot himself enjoy it indefinitely or make sure that, when 
he is obliged to part with it, it will fall to worthy heirs. See 
also 513ff. A similar explanation must be supplied in 113 and 
211, where no reason is given. These passages, therefore, have 
a double bearing. They show, not only, negatively, that the 
author of them had no love for work for its own sake, but, 
positively, that thought, desire, and purpose in him were fo- 
cused upon the results in wisdom, pleasure, or some other fancied 
good, of his endeavors. 

This view of the Preacher’s attitude toward work seems 
inevitable, but there are some passages, not in the list of 
interpolations above given, which seem to forbid it. One of 
them is 210, or the latter part of it; but, since its phraseology 
is peculiar and to some extent ambiguous, it will be best to 
leave it until two or three others that have been interpreted 
as teaching a gospel of work have been considered. 

Take, first, 312f Here the Preacher asserts that there is 
nothing better for men than “to rejoice, and get good,” liter- 
ally “in their life,” that is, as the English Version has it, “so 
long as they live.” He enlarges upon this declaration by 
saying, ,, Yea, that every man eat and drink, and see good in 
all his labor; it is the gift of God.” Here it is perfectly clear 
that to the author’s mind the highest good is enjoyment, and 
that it is derived, to some extent at least, from eating and 
drinking. It is equally evident that, as in y. 12 the object of 
enjoyment is not life but the good acquired during life, so in 
v.13 it is not labor but the good experienced during labor. 
In other words, this enjoyment is an offset to, and a solace 
for, the wearisome activity in which men in general are engaged; 
and it is this offset or solace that is the gift of God. 

The same ideas are somewhat differently, but clearly enough, 
expressed in 518: “Behold that which I have seen to be good 
and comely is to eat, and drink, and see good in all one’s 
labor, wherein one laboreth under the sun, all the days of the 
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life that God hath given one; it is one’s portion.” It is there- 
fore necessary to interpret “rejoice in his labor” in the next 
verse as meaning “rejoice while he labors”. A more convincing 
passage, however, is 815, where the Preacher says, “I com- 
mended enjoyment, declaring that there is nothing better for 
man under the sun than to eat, and drink, and enjoy, and let 
this accompany him in his labor all the days of his life which 
God hath given him under the sun”; which is expanded in 
97ff. as follows: “Go, eat with joy thy bread, and drink with 
a merry heart thy wine, for God hath accepted thy works. 
Let thy garments always be white, and let not oil be lacking 
on thy head. See life with the woman whom thou lovest all 
the days of thy vain life which he hath given thee under the 
sun, for it is thy portion in life, and in thy labor wherein 
thou laborest under the sun.” In this passage the author's 
rule of life is presented in its most attractive form. It is based 
on the doctrine of divine sovereignty and predestination. He 
believed that the course of things in the world and in the 
lives of men was ordained by God (115); also that in the course 
of events the evil that men suffered was, to some extent at 
least, offset by a certain amount of good placed within their 
reach. See 31f.; 714. This is the gift of God, and man’s 
portion. See 224; 99. Work, as has been shown, he like the 
author of Gen. 3, reckoned an evil to which men were in- 
wardly urged, but from which they could to a great extent 
escape, if they were willing to deny themselves the exceptional 
acquisitions on which human energy was expended, and for 
which, so far as necessary, they could find a solace in the 
homely pleasures of the simple life. 

This in outline is the teaching of Ecclesiastes in the passages 
in which the Preacher most fully and clearly unfolds his phil- 
osophy of life. It remains to examine two that are said to 
tell a different story. One of them is 210, which, it will be 
remembered, was cited only to be reserved for later consider- 
ation. Professor Genung renders the latter part of it, “My 
heart derived joy from all my labor, and this was my portion 
from all my labor” and comments thereon as follows: “The 
joy comes, it is to be noted, from the labor, not from the 
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eventualized results of it or from the reward that he gets for 
it.” But is this the proper interpretation of the passage? The 
word that Professor Genung here renders “joy” is the same 
that in vv.1f. he translates “pleasure.” But in v.1 the pleasure 
by which the Preacher proposes to test his heart is the pass- 
ing enjoyment of what he calls “good,” that is, the things that 
are generally regarded as blessings, and in the first part of 
y. 10 itself the parallelism, \ 
“Whatever mine eyes desired I kept not from them, 
I withheld not my heart from any joy,” 

makes evident that the joy in question is the enjcyment of 
the objects of desire, such as the houses, vineyards, etc. previ- 
ously enumerated. This being the case, the verse is thus far 
in general agreement with the passages already discussed, but 
it differs from them in this, that, while they have in view the 
simple blessings that are within the reach of the great major- 
ity of mankind, it refers to the luxuries which the Preacher 
found not worth the effort necessary to obtain them. 

In the latter part of the verse one naturally expects to find 
a continuation of the same line of thought, the joy there meant 
being the temporary enjoyment of the luxuries to which the 
author turned when he abandoned the pursuit of wisdom. But 
how could anyone call such joy his “portion” and in the same 
breath (v.11) describe the labor from which it came as utterly 
vain and unprofitable? The contradiction is undeniable, and 
the only way to remedy it is to refer 10b to an editor who 
had the language of the book at his tongue’s end, but had not 
taken the trouble to master its meaning; when, of course, it 
ceases to be a matter of importance whether the labor in- 
tended is effort for its own sake or the results of endeavor. 

The latter is the more natural interpretation, and it is sup- 
ported by 322, the second of the passages requiring special 
attention. It was quoted in part at the beginning of the paper, 
and again in the discussion of the term ma‘aseh, work, where 
attention was called to the error in Professor Genung’s trans- 
lation of it on p. 83 of his Words of Koheleth. The whole verse 
is properly rendered in the English Version, where it reads, 
“Wherefore I saw that there is nothing better than that a 
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man should rejoice in his works, for that is his portion; for 
who shall bring him to see what shall be after him?” Here 
the author, by the word “works,” undoubtedly, as has been 
shown, means the results of human activity, probably having. 
in mind such works as are described in 24ff. In any case, it 
is clear that the joy here commended is the enjoyment, not, as 
Professor Genung says, of work for its own sake, but of the 
products or achievements of such activity, and that, therefore, 
there is the same disagreement between this passage and 2 24, 
etc., that there was between 10b and 10a of chapter 2; that is, 
that this verse, like 2 10b, is an interpolation. The clause, “that 
is his portion,” points in the same direction, for, according to 
the Preacher, as appears from 2 24f, the only enjoyment worth 
having is not won by man himself by any amount of effort, 
but is the gift of Gods See also 313; 518f.; 99. If it should 
be objected that 41, the first words of which should be rend- 
ered, “Again I saw,” witnesses to the genuineness of this 
verse, the answer would be an easy one, namely, that, since 
the verb “saw” is not used in the same sense in the two cases, 
it is more than probable that the verb “return” in the sense 
of “again” is itself an interpolation, having been added by the 
same thoughtless editor by whom 322 was inserted. For a 
similar case, see Gen. 28 18.4 

The elimination of these spurious passages leaves the matter 
of the Preacher’s attitude toward work consistent and intellig- 
ible. He found no “gospel” in it, but regarded it as a folly 
to be shunned when it was not a misfortune to be endured. 
The only comfort he found for himself or his fellows “under 
the sun” he found in the satisfaction of the normal physical 
appetites while they endured. Note the limitations in this 
statement. First, it is only the cravings of his physical, as 

3 In v.25 read, with the Greek and Syriac versions, “who eateth or 
drinketh except from him,” that is God? 

4 It is possible that in 97 the clause, “for God hath already accepted 
thy works,” ought also to be omitted. It bears a certain resemblance 
to those above considered, disturbs the rhythm of the passage in which 
it is found, and apparently contradicts 91, where the Preacher declares 


that man’s experience of good or evil furnishes no clue to the actual 
attitude of God toward him. 
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distinguished from his intellectual or spiritual, nature that he 
thought it worth while to appease, such attainments as wisdom 
and righteousness seeming to cost too much labor to be at all 
profitable. See 118; 716. Second, he limited himself and his 
kind to the gratification of the normal appetites, because any 
excess had to be paid for by increased labor. See 211. Finally, 
since all the enjoyment he could promise himself or anyone 
else was of a sensual character, he did not expect it to last 
even until death, but constantly reminded himself and them 
that beyond a certain stage in life it would grow less and less 
with increasing years. See 96; 11s. The fact is, that there 
is no gospel of any kind in the book of Ecclesiastes in its 
original form and dimensions. Its shallow philosophy ignores 
all that is best and noblest in human character and experience, 
and thus robs youth of its dreams, manhood of its rewards, 
and old age of its consolations. What wonder, then, that the 
author found life empty and closed, as he began, with the 
pessimistic refrain, “Vanity of vanities! all is vanity.” And 
what wonder that the guardians of the moral and religious 
interests of the Jews, fearing either to suppress his book or 
to permit it to be circulated as it was written, interpolated it 


with their pious proverbs, thus giving it an appearance of 
registering the “greatest triumph of Old Testament piety” 
(Cornill) and making it a possible means of grace to their 
own and many subsequent generations. 





